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New Ford 

DIESEL 

trucks 

cut costs 
on all 
these 
jobs! 

Are any of these truck applica- 
tions yours? Then consider the 
long-term returns of investing 
in Diesel-powered Fords. More 
Diesel facts, figures, and the 
expert knowledge of a skilled 
Ford Truck Representative are 
as close as your telephone! 

FORD 

TRUCKS 

For Outstanding Reliability & Durability 



PRODUCTS OF 




MOTOR COMPANY 




DOOR-TO-DOOR 
ROUTE OPERATION 

New Ford Diesel Four halves fuel 
costs. Ford's new 220-cu. in, 4-cyl- 
inder Diesei engine offers new 
economy for parcel delivery trucks, 
8000 to 15,000 lb. GVW! Uses half 
the fuel of comparable gas en- 
gines; gives up to twice the mileage 
between overhauls! Result: lower 
costs for high-idle, multi-stop routes. 



CITY PICK-UP AND 
DELIVERY WORK 

New Ford Diesel Six doubles mile- 
age. In typical city delivery work, 
Ford's new 330-cu. in, Diesel Six 
can double the fuel mileage of gas 
engines, increase reliability and 
lower service requirements. Avail- 
able in both tilt cabs and new 89- 
inch BBC conventional models. 



HEAVYWEIGHT LONG- 
DISTANCE HAULING 

New Cummins V6 saves 960 lbs. 

Now— for the first time — rugged 
Ford conventional trucks with low- 
cost Diesel power! New lightweight 
Cummins V6 eliminates 960 lbs. in 
engine weight for more payload. 
Available in "F" and "T" Series 
Fords up to 65,000 lbs. GCW. 



HIGHWAY HAULING WITH 
40-FT. TRAILERS 

50,000 extra ton-miles a year. New 

"H" and "N" Series offer in-line 
Diesels up to 250 hp in space-sav- 
ing tractors that haul 40-ft. trailers 
in 50-ft. states. Also new are light- 
weight Cummins V-Diesels that can 
add nearly 50.000 ton-miles to 
yearly earnings with new Ford 
heavy-duty tractors! 



HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 
WORK 

Long engine life, low fuel costs. 

Diesel power, with its extended 
savings and proven dependability, 
is made to order for high-idle time 
and rugged operating conditions! 
In Ford s complete tandem line you 
can choose from 7 Diesel engines, 
from 180 h.p. to 265 h.p. 



Three telephones in one . . . 



The new improved 
Bell System Speakerphone 




A hands-free telephone, a conference telephone, a regular telephone 
— that's the new improved Six;akerphone. 

Hands- free . . . With a Speakerphone you can take notes, refer 
to records, get up and walk around your desk without interrupting 
the conversation. 

Conference . . . By using a Speakerphone for conferences, you 
can make group decisions on the spot, avoid misunderstandings, 
eliminate the chance of someone missing a vital point. Everyone 
involved can talk. Everyone can hear the con versa tion at both 
ends of the line. 

Regular . . . When calls are confidential, just pick up the handset 
and use as a regular telephone. 

Whether a Speakerphone is used by you only— or by groups- 
reception over the adjustable-volume loudspeaker is as clear as on 
calls over conventional telephones. 

For information on how a Speakerphone can add new dimensions 
of ease and efficiency to your daily telephoning, just call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office. 
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NEW SHOPPING CENTERS REFLECT STRONG 
ECONOMIC FUTURE FOR SOUTHERN STATES 

More Than $224,000,000 Planned For 
New Centers- Ala., Ga., Fla., Miss. 



A survey of this productive four-state area — Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
and Mississippi— indicates that strong gains in retail sales will continue. 
The amount so far allocated for new shopping centers in 1963-64 is more 
than $224,000,000.* 




Ninety-three shopping centers on which 
construction will start prior to January 1, 
1965, are spread throughout the four states 
served by The Southern Company system. 
They range from the conventional center 
to the "suburban city" type that will in- 
clude apartment houses, office buildings and 
other features. 

These bold plans are substantial evi- 
dence of the confidence placed in this fast 
growing region. 

Retail sales in Alabama, Georgia, Flori- 
da, and Mississippi were $15,102,256,000 in 
1961 — a 20% increase over 1956 sales com- 
pared to a 14% increase since 1956 for the 



nation an a whole. This steady, forward 
motion is creating fresh, new skylines re- 
flecting the wealth of rapidly expanding 
consumer markets. 

Since 1952 operating companies of The 
Southern Company system — Alabama, 
Georgia, Gulf, and Mississippi Power Com- 
panies and Southern Electric Generating 
Company have spent $1,325,000,000 for 
generating plants and transmission and dis- 
tribution facilities. During the next three 
years they plan to invest an additional 
$550,000,000 for further expansion. 

It all adds up to opportunity; vital, mov- 
ing forces that can help your company grow! 



In the period 1956—1961, the four-state area's rate of gain 
in practically every field led the nation as a whole. Here are 
some pertinent comparisons:" 

4- State A re a United States 

Bank Deposits 23.87, 

Number Commercial and 

Industrial Firms 12.0'.; .%% 

Gross Persona] Income. . . . 3t.t% ?>.»'/. 

"Source: U. S. Dept. ol Commerce 



The last half of Die twentieth century 
belongs to the South! 

'Source: Business and Real Estate Editors 
And Research Directors of Daily Newspapers 
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succeed while 



you're 



still young 




"Take the initiative. You won't always "Actively seek all of the responsibility "Develop the injunctive ability to moke "Broaden your knowledge of business 

be right. But knowing business funda- you can possibly handle. You'll never quick, accurate decisions. Business hat in a systematic, organized way; learn 

mentals, will cut your margin of error get anywhere by avoiding the tough always reserved its greatest rewards the problems and viewpoints of all 

to the minimum assignments for men of action and courage major departments of business 



An interview with lames M. Jenks, Vice President, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 



ThTE famed management consultants— Booz. 
Allen & Hamilton — contend that "The return 
of rigorous competition is forcing the improved 
use of executives. In many cases the margin of 
competitive success or failure is locked up in the 
quality of management talent,"* 

It is in times such as these that seniority is 
often thrown out the window; and that knowl- 
edgeable, ambitious young people are permitted 
to rise as fast and as far as their ability enables 
them to go. For business has too much at stake 
to discriminate on the basis of age. 

The man who can do the job. gets the job . . . 
whether he's 28 or 58. 

And today — as in critical eras in the past — 
lop managerial talent is emerging from big and 
small organizations throughout the country. 
From engineers, chemists and other technical 
men. Among salesmen. Accountants. Lawyers. 
Markclingmen. 

Their backgrounds arc diverse; but all of 
these men share a compelling force to succeed, 
and the intelligence to realize that only people 
with a well-rounded grasp of business functions 
can direct the activities of subordinates. 

A fascinating "How to Succeed" Plan 

Most people are surprised to learn that the aver- 
age age of our subscribers is closer to 40 than 
lo 20. 

And we, in turn, arc equally surprised that 
this mistaken notion has persisted for so long. 

After all, rarely docs a man mature sufficiently 
until he is in his thirties to give any serious 
thought to his future, or to the security of his 
family. 

But the day comes inevitably when he asks 
himself: "Where am 1 going to be in five or ten 
years? Will I be able to put my children through 
college? Will my estate support my family, for 
a reasonable period, without the need for addi- 
tional funds?" 



If he's fortunate, acts while time is still on 
his side and if the program he follows is valid, 
he frequently becomes successful while he's still 
young 

All of this, necessarily, is an oversimplification 
of the problem. 

For that reason, wc have analyzed the Insti- 
tute's approach to executive-training problems 
in written form. The program is outlined full) 
in a 48-page book titled "Forging Ahead in 
Business." 

This little book is not for children or even the 
20-year-old. Rather, it was designed to show 
the mature, ambitious man how to build his 
career on a solid foundation — how to cope real- 
istically with the problems everybody must meet 
and solve before he can hope to aspire to the 
top managerial level. 

A copy is yours for the asking 

After having devoted more than fifty years to 
helping ambitious men help themselves, we're 
naturally aware of the reasons why some men 
reach the heights at an carlj age why others 
don't hit their peak until years later . . . and why 
some never do make the grade as major 
executives. 

Surprisingly, native ability and intelligence 
arc not nearly as dominant influences as one 
might expect (the S50.000 a year man is not five 
times as intelligent as the $10,000 man.) 

Few men work at more than a fraction of their 
capacity . . . and most arc willing to settle for 
mastery of a single department of business. 

Somehow they fail to realize management's 
need to understand, relate and communicate on 
an overall administrative level ... to master the 
basics of marketing, accounting, finance and 
production. 

While helping thousands to accomplish more 
in months than they would, ordinarily, in years, 



the Institute has compiled, analyzed and refined 
authentic case-history material . . . made depth 
studies of real and complex business situations. 
Thus the training is immediately applicable to 
average everyday business problems. 

Many executives have called the Institute's 
descriptive booklet "One of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to business literature." 

It explains the modern method of attaining 
success while you're young — while you can still 
enjoy it to the fullest. Tells you what you must 
do, what you must know, to make upwards of 
SI 5.000 a year reasonably early in your career 

The program it describes is not meant for 
everybody; but if you happen to fit the pattern 
of the success-minded man. it's entirety possible 
that you, too, will find that the Institute's pro- 
gram will bring you a little closer each day to 
your chosen goal. 

There's no charge for "Forging Ahead in 
Business" because — depending on the individual 
— it can be worth not/ting ... or a fortune, 

To obtain your complimentary copy, simply 
fill out and return the coupon below. 

•Quoted from June, 1962. Issue of "Nrwifrom" 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
235 Ean 42nd Stmt. Ntw York It. N>» York 



ALEXANDER HAMI1 TON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 444; 135 E. 41od Si, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
In Cuudi: S7 Bloor SL, Vt., "lonjiiln, Ont. 

Plcue nsul me, without cent, a copy of the 4g.page 
book-- FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS." 

Nam* H 

f-'irm N«mt_ . 

tli.iJncu AUtlrrH . 

F'Q uuon — . . 

Home A&Jrru . 



He may step up your production and cut down your insurance costs — this expert 

TROUBLE 
FINDER 



"Find the cause of on-the-job accidents and you will 
find a way to speed up your production, cut your oper- 
ating costs, and control your insurance premium." 

That's what a Hartford Loss Control Engineer will toll 
you. Those men— whoso services are availahle to Hart- 
ford-insured husiness firms and industrial plants - ap- 
proach accidents with the conviction that such mishaps 
are symptoms of much deeper problems that need correc- 
tion. Accordingly, in working with policyholders to re- 
duce accidents, Hartford engineers probe into such hasic 
factors as equipment, materials, and people. They exam- 
ine the arrangement, use and maintenance of equipment, 
and the handling, storage and processing of materials. 
They study the procedures being used in the selection, 
training, and leadership of employees. Finally, they in- 
struct supervisory people in the continuing day-to-day 
application of these loss control principles and techniques. 

Atypical example 

How does this unique Hartford approach work? Here is 
just one example, typical of hundreds: 

Investigation of an epidemic of accidents in a certain fac- 
tory indicated the immediate cause of trouble was oil- 
spotted floors upon which workers were slipping and fall- 
ing. A conventional accident prevention solution would 
have been more frequent mopping of the floors, and the 
use of slip-proof shoes by employees. 

However, Hartford Loss Control Engineers, sensing a 



more basic problem, teamed up with plant supervisors to 
study the total situation more thoroughly. They found 
that the oil drippings came from a fork-lift truck on which 
worn gaskets were not being replaced promptly. This led 
to a general review of plant maintenance practices, with 
provision for better training of maintenance people and 
closer control of stocks of maintenance parts. The result 
beyond a marked improvement in the accident situa 
tion-was an increase in general operating efficiency and 
a better profit showing. 

How to learn more 

Your Hartford Group Agent or your own insurance broker 
Can give you details on how you can get the benefits of 
Hartford Engineering Service. Your Hartford Agent is 
probably listed in the Yellow Pages under Hartford Insur- 
ance. Or look for him wherever you see the /""^"v 
Stag trademark displayed. Many Hartford f ^*- \ 
Croup Agents also display this emblem of the I ""/«.. J 
National Association of Insurance Agents, ^ / 
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WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



Want to know how a tax cut would affect 
take-home pay? 

Gl insurance dividend is coming this month. 
It'll put about as much money in people's pock- 
ets as personal tax cut would each month— of 
size Administration wants Congress to vote. 

There's this difference: Dividend will be 
shared by a little more than five million vet- 
erans. Personal tax cut would be shared by 
more than 50 million taxpayers. 

Government in peacetime to cost more 
than highest in wartime. 

That's near-term prospect, probable for up- 
coming fiscal period. 

You'll get details on spending programs for 
fiscal '64 when President reports to Congress 
this month. 

Keep in mind: Whatever level of spending 
President proposes, budget is merely a plan. 

Plan normally gets upset. Actual spending 
usually runs higher. 

Final spending depends partly on actions by 
Congress. Cold war— what happens in Red 
Cuba. Berlin, China— also can force speed-up 
in pace of defense outlays. Federal welfare pro- 
grams will go up. Debt interest heads higher. 

President's proposals will include some tax 
cuts, some tax increases— net decrease. 

Prediction: Congress will cut personal and 
corporation income tax rates. Not a sure thing, 
that's informed guess from Washington at this 
time despite doubts of some lawmakers. 

But don't count on quick action. It'll take 
time for congressional wheels to turn. 

Watch also for Congress to hold back funds 
tor some Administration programs. 

First big action in new Congress will 
come in a few days. 

It'll involve committee assignments. 

Several potential battles are shaping up. 

House Rules Committee is example. Efforts 



will be made to keep enlarged membership to 
weaken this committee's ability to bottle up 
legislation it may decide to keep from House 
vote. Other moves to weaken committee are 
threatened. 

Ways and Means Committee is another. Lib- 
eral forces want two from their ranks to fill 
vacancies left by conservatives. 

This is intended to shift strength toward 
possible passage of such measures as limited 
health care for some of the aged as part of 
social security program. Might also make a 
difference in outcome of tax proposals. 

This could ease way for passage of law im- 
posing federal standards on state unemploy- 
ment compensation programs. 

Senate battle is possible on Rule 22— a pro- 
vision for overcoming filibuster which some 
senators want to strengthen, others want to 
weaken. 

These actions involve procedures that could 
have bearing on future course of issues of top 
importance to business. 

How will President Kennedy's program 

come out in this session of Congress? 

Nation's Business asked specialists in this 
field. 

Their forecasts are on page 32. 

Other legislative news will come out of 
Washington in days immediately ahead. 

Watch for special report on education. 

Could build big fire under massive expan- 
sion of federal education programs. 

Report coming from Special Subcommittee 
on Higher Education. Chairman is Mrs. Edith 
Green. Democratic congresswoman of Oregon. 

Report is expected to say Uncle Sam isn't 
going far enough in school work, expected to 
call for big federal spending in many areas. 

Such as: More federal tax dollars for fellow 
ships, training grants, university research spon 
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sored by federal agencies, education of service- 
men and their dependents, extension courses 
given by Department of Agriculture, vocational 
training programs, education of Indians, more 
money for schools located near federal installa- 
tions, and so on. 

Government guesstimates on economic 
progress for year ahead are coming in January. 

Watch for President's Economic Report to 
Congress about midmonth. 

There'll be plenty of detail on business 
trends and economic thinking that'll guide Ad- 
ministration policies on issues that will affect 
your business. 

Here's a peek behind closed doors: 

Presidential advisers last year overshot the 
mark in forecasting economic advancement. 

This year they're likely to undershoot. 

U. S. moves ahead in production race with 
Soviet Union. 

Example: In just one assembly-line hour— all 
through '63— U. S. will produce more autos 
than Russia will make in a week. 

Truth is it takes Russia three full weeks to 
make as many cars as our people currently are 
putting out during one week's overtime. 

U. S. auto production expected to hold up 
well during year ahead, sales advancing from 
past year. 

Four factors figure in this prospect: 

1. Personal income will rise, more people at 
work with pay rates going up. Number of work 
ers earning more than $100 a week will go up 
substantially, family income rising at all levels. 

2. Credit ratings are good, people not too 
deep in debt. There's room for expansion of 
credit buying, according to credit specialists. 

3. Scrap rate will pick up. Cars bought in 
'55, '56. previous years, will begin going on 
scrap heap in bigger numbers. 

4. Company executives see this adding up 



to big selling opportunity. They're priming sales- 
men for maximum effort. Chances are good 
that their efforts will pay off. 

Furniture sales are moving up— for same 
reasons auto sales are high. 

Same is true for most other goods used 
around the house. 

You've just seen best year yet for retail sales. 

Ahead is an even better year. 

Probable rise: About four per cent. 

More rapid sales rise is prospect if taxes 
are cut. 

Continuous rise in cost of government indi- 
cates another all-time high for tax collections. 



Per capita taxes 
head for new peak 



(ESTIMATED) 



$758 I $750 



$870 I $900 



1957 1959 1961 1963 



Total for state, federal, local governments 
will equal about $900 for every man. woman, 
child in the country. 

Figure was $750 in '59. 

One tax-regardless of what Congress might 
do on income tax rates— will be higher in all 
years ahead. 

It's your social security tax. 

This tax will cost Americans— employers, em- 
ployes, self-employed— as much in the next six 
years as it did in the past 26. 
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Details: Uncle Sam has just collected the 
hundred billionth social security tax dollar- 
total collections after 26 years of continuous 
program and tax expansion. 

It'll take just six more years to collect the 
next $100 billion. 

This tax will boost business payroll costs 
about $1 billion this year alone. 

Rate goes up this month. As an employer, 
you'll pay $174 per employe making $4,800 in 
place of $150 you paid last year. 

Compares with $30 a year you paid until a 
dozen years ago when big expansion got under 
way. 

Other taxes will also boost your costs in 
1963. 

Increase is coming whether Congress cuts 
corporation income tax rate or not. 
Details on page 34. 

Wage cost trend points up about four per 
cent this year. 

That'll bring average hourly increases of 
about seven to eight cents an hour— plus the 
cost of fringe benefits. 

You can thank Uncle Sam for part of com- 
ing pressure to push wage rates higher. 

Federal wage-fixing law is example. 

Pay floor will go up from $1.15 an hour to 
$1.25 next Sept. 3. Law already on books, 
passed by previous Congress. 

Surveys show that pressures from bottom 
push wages up all along the line. Means you 
will be pressured to raise pay scales for your 
more skilled workers as well. 

Proposal in Congress this year will try to ex- 
tend coverage of wage-fixing law to industries 
excluded by previous congressional action. 
Watch for House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee to take up proposal that would extend cov- 



erage to employes of hotels, motels, restau- 
rants, laundries. 

Government also sets some wages at 

higher pay scales. 

For example, Labor Department determines 
going-rates of pay for workers on federal con- 
tract construction jobs (under Davis-Bacon 
Act). 

Some crane operators in New York City get 
$6.10 an hour and some common laborers 
get $3.95. 

See page 38 for details. 

One congressional action could boost 
your pay scales a flat 14 per cent. 

Proposal would shorten the workweek to 35 
hours. 

This is key objective of union leaders. 

They want five days of pay for four and a 
half days of work. 

Variation of this proposal would mean you 
pay double time for all over 35 hours. 

(Steel workers want a 32-hour week.) 

Passage unlikely this year, but this issue is 
gaining strength for future action, could be- 
come law this year if unemployment goes up 
substantially during legislative session. 

Union backers admit battle for approval will 
be long and difficult— but they intend to win. 

New federal policing of your payroll could 
come this year. 

Congress will consider a proposal involving 
equal pay for women. 

Issue is tricky. 

It's intended to mean you pay women same 
wages you pay men for comparable work. 

But issue revolves around fact that govern- 
ment could inspect your books, hold hearings, 
make wage determinations in wide range of 
examples. 

Backers think passage likely this year. 
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The World Is Small 
When You Fly A 



eecncrait 




FOR 
AEROSPACE 



Beech "Imogiftiitty" ho) developed to- 
day's most luccetifirl luperionic mtitile tar- 
get weapons lystem— the U S No*y KD2B-1. 
Thif is only one example in the broad 
range of Beech'* proved oeroipace capa- 
bilities. 

Weapon System* Manofen: Wrile, wire 
or phone Contact Adm., Seech Aeroipoce 
Div , Wichita 1, Kansas. 



Top man mobility: 
key to bigger profits. 

Adding mobility to go-do-it men 
can pay for a Beechcraft in short 
order. Extra profits have paid for 
Beechcrafts in a year or less by mul- 
tiplying key men decisions . . . getting 
them more places more often to do 
the jobs that only they can do. 

Why Beechcraft? Because Beech- 
craft offers you the widest choice of 
business-designed airplanes with go 
anywhere-anytime reliability. 

Get free facts now. Write today for : 

□ Actual Case Histories of companies 
flying Beechcrafts. 

Q "Dollars and Sense of Business 
Flying." Detailed cost breakdowns. 

□ Facts about actual travel studies 

□ Beech Financing & Leasing Plans. 

□ New illustrated folders on the 

new Beechcrafts for 1962. 

Address Public Relations Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kansas, U.S.A. I 



Outlawing pickets proposed 
to cure missile strikes 



Work stoppages at missile plants 
and bases have happened numerous 
times, but at most a palliative has 
been suggested. Would simply out- 
lawing the picket line solve this 
dilemma? 

The rights of minorities have been 
championed against the wishes of 
the majority. But the majority, in 
this case 180 million other Ameri- 
cans, certainly also has rights, espe- 
cially against a small group that 
insists the nation must accept its 
demands or sacrifice the country's 
defenses. 

Outlawing the picket line would 
not mean forced labor, is better than 
compulsory arbitration, and would 
replace coercion with persuasion 
and allow those wanting to work to 
do so. Don't you believe that most of 
these workers are not only satisfied, 
but prefer to work ? 

JOHN FRIER 

The Alox Manufacturing Company 
St. Louis. Mo. 

Another alternative 

Apropos "Test Your Decision- 
Making Ability" [November], I 
would suggest that perhaps one 
more suggestion might be added to 
the answer to question number four. 
This was whether the holder of a 
certain block of stock should : 1, sell 
his entire holdings and take a loss; 
2, buy more at the lower price, thus 
reducing his average investment 
per share; or, 3, stay with it hoping 
to see it come back to the cost price. 

An investor in this position 
could improve his position, if he 
wished to continue to hold the stock, 
by selling short shares he is hold- 
ing and on the same day purchasing 
the same number of shares of the 
same stock. After waiting more 
than 30 days, he could close the 
short sale by delivering his original 
block of shares and continuing to 
hold the new block he purchased on 
the same date he originated the 
short sale. 

Obviously, he has improved his 



position by cutting the cost of his 
original holdings to the lower exist- 
ing market price while maintaining 
his investment and avoiding the 
risk that the stock would rise in 
price before he could buy it back. 

E. It. KING 

Vire Preaidt-nt 

The South Carolina National 

Bank 
Anderson. S. C. 

Picking up the check 

Referring to "Why We Must Cut 
Taxes" [November], since the Pres- 
ident's chief economic adviser 
makes no mention of reducing un- 
necessary government disburse- 
ments, it appears that his report 
should be restyled : 

"Why we must postpone picking 
up our dinner check so that our 
grandchildren will be compelled to 
do so." 

H. A. STEWART 
Portland, Oregon 

Wonderful phrase 

I have read with great interest 
( and appreciation I the article in 
the September Nation's Business 
entitled, "Education Myths Lead 
Schools to Produce 'the Triumphant 
Slob'." What a wonderful phrase. 

JAMES L. LOOMIS 

Director of InforraaHoa 

and Alumni Affairs 
lolani School 
Honolulu. Hawaii 

Checks and balances 

One cannot altogether agree with 
Felix Morley's view | December | 
that de Gaulle's "move from the 
British conception of democratic 
government towards our own" is 
such an unqualified good thing. 

The British form is nearer to the 
ultimate in democracy than is any 
other. The French general seeks to 
move away from this. His reasons 
may be practical, but nevertheless 
they are of a negative nature in that 
they seek to curb the irresponsibility 
of the deputies. 

Was it not fear of similar irre- 
sponsibility that led the early Ameri- 
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yes, outwears ! 
yes, any other! 

The new Goodyear Super Hi-Miler outwears any other 
truck tire of its kind! Here's why: 



m 

1. New, wide tread. 

Reduces the rate of wear because 
tread wear is distributed over a 
much wider area. 

2. All ribs continuous. 

Not broken into lots of small seg- 
ments that squirm and scuff away 
mileage. Wear is smooth and even. 




3. New shoulder design. 

Open grooves safely dissipate tire- 
destroying heat - flex easily - re 
sist tearing. 



plus Tufsyn 





4. All grooves full depth. 

Run right down to undertread. 
Extra-deep outer grooves insure 
extra traction and extra safety. 

■% 

5. Dual Compounded tread. 

Two treads in one. Resilient in- 
ner tread cuts heat buildup. Per- 
mits compounding outer tread for 
maximum wear. 




6. And, New "Muted Sound 



Zigzag groove length varies in each 
quarter of tire. Acoustically engi- 
neered to mute high-speed tire 



...new Goodyear wonder synthetic... proved in millions of highway 
miles, the toughest, longest-wearing rubber Goodyear ever developed! • Whether you have 4 wheels or 
4,000 on the road, you'll save with the all-new Super Hi-Miler with TUFSYN. Get the full story from your 
Goodyear Representative, your Goodyear Dealer or Goodyear Service Store. And specify Super Hi-Miler on 
your next equipment order. Then start saving with Super Hi-Miler. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 



good/Vear 



m-M.i*r. Tufnyn-T H .'• Ttm Qoodyftar Tira L RunMr Company. Aaron, Ontn 



cotton complements 
southern hospitality at famed 
Black Angus restaurant 




Linen supplied by Sanitary Linen Service, 2514 Hampton Boulevard, Norfolk, Virginia. 

In a fine restaurant cleanliness and service are indispensable. That's why 
the famous Black Angus restaurant in Norfolk, Virginia uses cotton tow- 
eling in its washrooms. The result: neat, unlittered washrooms, less danger 
of plumbing stoppage, reduced fire hazards and a high quality of sanita- 
tion. The bonus : better employee morale as well as pleased patrons. Delivery 
is prompt, the cost is low and you need no storage space. To find out how 
cotton toweling can produce specific benefits for your business, write for 
free booklet: Dept. P-l, 111 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, N.Y 

Here's How Linen Supply Works . . . 

You buy nothing ! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost— cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up linen supply 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 




CLEAN COTTON TOWELS ...SURE SIGN OF GOOD MANAGEMENT 

Rtiv(ax*lbwels ® 

WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY. Ill W. 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. ***** 



Business opinion: 



cans to bind the great offices of gov- 
ernment with checks and balances? 
The hope should be that we can grow 
away from refiance upon written 
laws, not institute more of them. 

ARTHUR B. TOFT 

William Hill Field Advertising 

Westport. Conn. 



Investment advice 

In your July issue, there is an 
item, "A Program for Balanced In- 
vestment," which briefly discusses 
Richard H. Rush's investment rec- 
ommendations for executives. 

Please advise if Mr. Rush has 
written any books, articles, or 
pamphlets. 

S. P. SAVASO 
Production Manager 
Polluted Foresu. Inc. 
Lewlston. Idaho 

>Dr. Rush has written sereral 
books. For cm adaptation of a chap- 
ter from his forth coming book, "Tin- 
Techniques of Becoming Wealth if," 
see page 82. 



He found answers 

My compliments on your fine 
magazine. I found your November 
issue had answers to several ques- 
tions that had been in the back of 
my mind for nearly a year. 

R. F. HELTMAN 

Locomotive & Car Equipment Dept. 

General Electric Company 

Erie. Pa. 



Fit the topics 

Our company embarked upon a 
cost reduction program 18 months 
ago and has just completed training 
of 106 supervisors including top 
management at our plant. The pro- 
gram is designed to cover all phases 
of work simplification, material and 
overhead expenses. The lectures are 
two and one half hours. Partici- 
pants meet twice a week for a total 
of 30 hours. We utilize all types of 
training aids. 

We are now setting up follow-up 
sessions for the year 19G3 and have 
found magazine articles are stimu- 
lating for discussions and must be 
selected to fit the topic being dis- 
cussed. My research indicates your 
magazine contains some 10 articles 
which would be in lino with the 
themes to be taught in these follnw- 
up sessions. Would you grant me 
permission to use them? 

J. E. H0LL1S. JR. 
Beilei Mel hoil-' Coordinator 
North Carolina Finishing Co. 
Salisbury. N c. 
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DID YOU KNOW: 



Greyhound carries packages 

over 1,000,000 miles a day 
to over 25,000 communities? 



In the course of a single day, Greyhound Pack- 
age Express serves over 25,000 communities, 
including thousands not reached by any other 
public transportation. This fact is of special 
significance to shippers faced with cutbacks in 
rail routes and operations, coupled with in- 
creased shipping costs and inventory control 
problems. In Greyhound they have not only 
found a shipping facility with the COVERAGE 
they need, but one that is FAST , DEPENDABLE, 
FREQUENT and unequalled for ECONOMY. 

The acceptance and recognition of Greyhound 
Package Express by shippers has resulted in 
a healthy, rapid growth of this remarkable 
service within The Greyhound Corporation. 




This map shows the extensive coverage of Greyhound 
Package Express service... more than a million miles a 
day, over more than 100,000 miles of routes. 



Did you know: Greyhound Package Express 
is very often faster than any other shipping serv- 
ice... including air? Packages going hundreds of 
miles very often arrive the same day. 

Did you know: Greyhound Package Express 
service is available 24 hours a day . . . seven days a 
week, including Sundays and holidays? 

Did you know: Greyhound buses have facilities 
to transport more than a million cubic feet of cargo 



over more than 100,000 miles of routes, daily? 
Did you know: Greyhound operates a fleet of 
more than 5,000 buses, all of which are fully 
equipped to handle packages? 

Greyhound Package Express could be the answer 
to shipping and inventory control problems of one 
or more of the companies with which you arc asso- 
ciated. Clip these facts to your personal memo, 
awl send them to the man in charge of shipping. It 
can make a money-saving, time-saving difference. 



IT'S THERE IN HOURS.. -AND COSTS YOU LESS 



^IJRipjpi] 

PACKAGE EXPRESS 



ONE OF A SERIES OF MESSAGES DEPICTING ANOTHER GROWING SERVICE OF THE GREYHOUNO CORPORATION, 140 SOUTH DEARBORN ST.. CHICAGO 3. ILLINOIS. 



FREE TO 
COMPANY 
OFFICIALS 
LOOKING FOR 

ANEW 
PLANT SITE 



WE WILL PREPARE FDR YOU k 

CONFIDENTIAL SURVEY 

OF SELECTED LOCATIONS 
FOR YOUR NEW PLANT IN 

NEW YORK STATE 
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TAILOR-MADE. This confidential re- 
port is not taken off the shelf. It will 
be prepared specifically for you. based 
on the requirements for your new plant 
as you give them to us. Send these re- 
quirements on your business letterhead 
to Commissioner Keith S. McHugh, 
N.Y. State Dept. of Commerce, Room 
352K, 112 State St., Albany 7, N.Y, 

Keith S. McHugh, Commissioner 
New York State Department of Commerce 



Executive 
Trends 



• New target: less costly training 
• Can we automate decisions? 

• How to broaden your knowledge 



Business this year will continue to 
search for effective executive devel- 
opment programs, but at reduced 
cost. 

In a time of heavy pressure on 
profits it is understandable why 
managements are looking for ways 
to cut expenses. 

At the same time, most firms 
realize it would be risky to scrap 
development programs altogether. 
The need for improving managerial 
skills is too pressing. 

To achieve both objectives— con- 
tinuation of training and reduction 
of its cost— some businesses are re- 
sorting to novel techniques. A few 
firms are pooling their programs. 
Others are supplanting off-the-job 
training with on-the-job courses, a 
move that curtails travel expenses, 
tuition costs, hotel bills, etc. For 
smaller, cost-squeezed organizations 
these items can be important. 

One of the most interesting new 
experiments is a training plan 
evolved by The Connecticut Light 
and Power Company of Berlin, 
Conn. This company, in a move to 
build both management know-how 
and goodwill in its service area, 
sponsors week-Ioag seminars for 
executives of its customer companies. 

Joseph Maher, program director, 
says participating firms are charged 
$150 for each student they enroll. 

Ordinarily, programs of this type 
would cost about $400 per man. J 
In the program itself, emphasis is 
placed on planning, delegation, con- 
trol and other fundamentals of the 
manager's job. Mr. Maher describes 
the program as a "short, intensive 
overview of the management func- 
tion." Forty -five men took part in 
the most recent seminar, concluded 



only last month. That the Connecti- 
cut experiment is proving effective 
is demonstrated by the fact that it 
is being scouted by firms as distant 
as Texas. 



Some of the oomph may be going 
out of the talk about "corporate 
image" which was so popular a 
few years ago. 

There are indications now that 
many companies are taking a some- 
what more direct view of things. 

Example: One executive recently 
asked another about his firm's cor- 
porate image and got this fast, crisp 
response: "Hell, we're not worried 
about company image. We're wor 
ried about company survival." 



You soon may get a more tangible 
idea of how much future impact 
the use of computers will have on 
executive decision-making. 

A questionnaire asking computer- 
wise executives what these effects 
will he is scheduled to be circulated 
at the American Management As- 
sociation's Ninth Annual Electron- 
ics Exhibit and Computet Confer- 
ence next month in New York. 

The survey will be conducted by 
Oabriel N. Stilian. manager of the 
Association's Administrative Serv- 
ices Division. 

Note: Mr. Stilian contributed 
several chapters to a new book on 
pert (Program Evaluation and 
Review Technique). In the closing 
chapter. Mr. Stilian says this about 
much-publicized pert planning: 

"It is entirely possible that man- 
agement may eventually accept a 
PERT-like approach for the develop- 
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(Advertisement) 

Is Automation 
Really Here 
for Everybody? 

A lot of people still seem to think 
that automation isn't really automa- 
tion unless you have a giant comput- 
er and a room full of sophisticated 
equipment. 

This just isn't so. 

It is possible to automate one 
thoughtful step at a time. And some- 
times that first inexpensive step gives 
a smaller firm all the automation it 
needs— with all the starting benefits 
automation can provide. 

For instance? One machine (which 
costs less than most American cars) 
can automatically type sales and pur- 
chase orders, repetitive letters, in- 
voices, olfsct printing plates, or any 
of the numerous other basic docu- 
ments needed in the everyday opera- 
tion of your businesses. 

Versatile— For Business and Industry 

The same machine translates human 
language into language machines can 
understand. It can be used to control 
a vast variety of other office ma- 
chines. It can control industrial ma- 
chine tools. And it can store any in- 
formation and read the information 
back to itself, retyping automatically 
at 100 words a minute. 

This is automation, ft is automation 
that can be added to now or five years 
from now, to any desired degree of 
complexity, without fear of this sort 
of capability going out of date. 

Automate— One Step at a Time 

It is automation that can be handled 
by any reasonably alert typist in your 
office, often with less than one day 
of training. It can be put into effect 
without upheavals in your procedures 
or in personnel. It can increase pro- 
ductivity so strikingly, with such little 
cost, that you should not go another 
day without investigating it fully. 

To see how easily you can step into 
the long-term, demonstrable benefits 
of automation, cull your loc al Friden 
Systems Representative. Or write: 
Friden, Inc., Dept. h'B, San Lean- 
dio, California. 

Ask for a free copy of our booklet: 
Some Basic Facts About Basic Auto- 
mation. 



See the number circled below? 
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MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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It's the only thing typed 
manually on this insurance 
company rate sheet 



Says Mutual Trust: "Statistical data 
on all our policies is stored in re-usable 
punched cards. To compute a policy 
premium, the girl just inserts the 
proper card into the Friden Compu- 
te per, enters the face amount of the 
policy, and the machine does the 
rest— figures annual and quarterly pay- 
ments, agent's commission— the works. 
With this machine we have hit a new 
high in the number of policies we 
get out each day." 

The Friden Computypcr is ideal for 
preparing invoices, purchase orders, 
anything that involves ftgurework. To 
see how one fits into your paperwork 
picture, call your local Friden Sys- 
tems man. or write: Friden, Inc., San 
Lcandro. California. 

This is practical automation hy Friden 
— for business and industry. 

Friden 




A FRIDEN COMI'UTYPER* COM- 
PUTED AND TYPED THE REST! 

Gone is the tedious and time-consum- 
ing task of computing premium rates 
at Mutual Trust Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

In its place is a Friden Computypcr— 
the tape-reading machine that com- 
putes and types all kinds of statistical 
forms at the speed of 1 00 words a min- 
ute. Error-free, of course. 



Sales. Service and Instruction Throughout the U. S. and World 




LOST 
SOMETHING? 

As a businessman, you could lose 
plenty. Through accident, burglary, 
malicious mischief, lots of ways. 
When something like this happens 
you file an insurance claim. And 
when you file an insurance claim 
you want action. One more reason 
to choose Insurance Company ot 
North America. 

INA claims service is fast. The 
reason is people. INA maintains a 
claims organization of nearly 1800 
people, with 916 full-time claims 
representatives, in 123 cities in the 
U. S. and Canada. Overseas, INA is 
almost everywhere in the free world. 
You could file a claim in Hong Kong 
and get home town service. 




INA claims service is fair. You 
file your claim with an agent you 
know -most likely the man who sold 
you your policy. And here's a com- 
forting thought: INA has appointed 
over 2200 qualified attorneys or law 
firms who may be called upon to act 
in behalf of INA policyholders or 
the company. 

Phone your broker or INA agent. 
Tell him you've read some claims 
about INA claims. He'll probably 
come up with some more. 




INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 

World Headquarters: Philadelphia 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

ment of a universal management 
information system— one that will 
give the individual executive a for- 
malized, meaningful approach to the 
integrated and precise management 
of those functions for which he is 
responsible. 

"The pert system can be used . , . 
to design a production line or a 
production process for the 'manu- 
facturer' of a market research study, 
in marketing; a design for a new 
product, in R & D; a conversion 
project or an equipment installation, 
in manufacturing; a computer in- 
stallation, in finance; an office move, 
in the administrative area; a man- 
power analysis, in personnel; or any 
number of other 'managerial prod- 
ucts.' " 



You've heard business forecasts for 
1963 from many quarters. Here's 
one from an unusual source— 17 stu- 
dents of the Stanford University 
Graduate School of Business. 

The students recently finished a 
month- long analysis of the economic- 
outlook as part of a class assign- 
ment. They predict: Sparked by con- 
sumer spending, the nation's econ- 
omy will advance steadily over the 
next seven months. 

Factors identified by the students 
as supporting continued business 
improvement include record auto- 
mobile production, the "lean" in- 
ventory position of business, and 
continued growth in government 
spending. 



Does a woman's sex seriously block 
her advancement in business? 

Clark Caskey, program director 
for the Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of Michigan, asked 
that question of 23 female execu- 
tives who participated in a recent 
leadership seminar at the univer- 
sity. 

Result: About half of the women 
said they feel that being a female 
is an obstacle to getting ahead in 
management. The others, Mr. ('as- 
key says, either don't rate it as a 
big impediment or keep too busy 
to let the problem bother them. 

The Michigan seminar drew top- 
ranking women executives from all 
over the United States. 

Instructors found the women did 
exceptionally well in the use of case- 
method role-playing, a more or less 
standard feature of development 
programs. They also discovered that 



the women described "sensitivity to 
the feelings of others" as an im- 
portant on-the-job advantage enjoy- 
ed by members of their sex, but 
that most rejected the notion that 
job should come ahead of family. 

Item: With women assuming in- 
creasing importance in a skills-short 
work force, your company may 
want to do more checking into the 
fuller use of womanpower. A new 
booklet which could help you plan 
is "Women Workers— Geographical 
Differences," available from the 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at 15 cents a copy. 

■ • • 

Your success as an executive, and 
as a citizen, can be enhanced if you 
broaden your knowledge of the 
qualities which have given impetus 
to our nation's development. 

Aware of this fact, some com 
panies spend many thousands of 
dollars to underwrite mind-flexing 
courses for their managers. In such 
courses hours often are spent in 
readings and discussions of the his 
torical and cultural forces which 
have influenced American society. 

You can attain many of the bene- 
fits of such programs by reading 
a new booklet, "Qualities of Victory 
—Leadership Guide for Americans 
in an Era of Challenge." Now avail- 
able from Nation's Business at 
$1.50 a copy, the 64-page booklet 
includes all 10 art icles in the popu- 
lar "Qualities of Victory" series 
which originally appeared in this 
magazine. 

The articles were written by 
prominent Americans, including 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, l)i 
Henry M. Wriston, former U. S. 
Senator Ralph E. Flanders and 
Marine Corps Commandant Gen. 
David M. Shoup. They discuss 
courage, individualism, respon- 
sibility and patriotism -qualities 
which helped make America great 
and are needed no less today then 
when our country was in its infancy. 

• ■ • 

Do you have any young men in your 
company promising enough to be 
sent on a 12-month company-fi- 
nanced sabbatical? 

If so, you still have time to sub 
mit their names to the Alfred P. 
Sloan Fellowship Program at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The program is the only 
year-long university course of its 
type in the United States. Deadline 
for applications: Feb. 15. 

Peter Gil, program director, says 
M.l.T. is especially eager to draw 
( continued on page 21 > 
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BETTER WORLD BY STAUFFER / INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 

Wonderful world of chemistry gets world of wonderful protection 

Today s woman may not admit it. but much of her dazzle 
comes from man's ingenuity with I ilwitU ill Stauffer 
Chemicals, for example, helps < luthe her. refresh her. beau- 
tify and feed her. Stauffer puts the fluff in her eakes. the 
"psst" in her sprays, the muscle in her tires. 

This kind of diversification has made Stauffer Chemical 
Compan) a leader in its field for more than 75 years. 
Insurance Company of North America has made "diversi- 
fication'* an important word in business protection, too. 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF 

World Headquarters: Phiiaaeipma 



INA. insurer of thousands of •\mcrican businesses, includ- 
ing Stauffer— offers any number of diversified coverages. 
This way, protection fits your exact needs. No more, no less. 

Why not put INA'a experience, flexibility and more 
than si billion in assets to work for \oiir husiiux? \nd 
while you're at it, ask your INA agent or broker about 
thrifty "package" protection for your home, health, car 
and life. You'll be pleasantly surprised by INA's simplicity 
and economy. 



NORTH AMERICA 




IhB Baja Run I ( 



WHERE, IF YOU THINK YOU BUILD 
A TOUGH TRUCK, YOU FIND OUT/ 



) 



To show the strength and value of new '63 Chevrolet truck engines, frames, suspensions and narrow front 
ends . . . we took on and whipped the toughest run under the sun — Mexico's Baja ( bah' hah) Peninsula! 



These are pictures of the trek down 
the peninsula— a thousand miles that 
seemed like a million. This part of the 
trip took 17 days. 

Below Ensenada, only 140 miles 
from the border, the road turns into a 
winding trail studded with rocks and 
hard-baked ruts that bang, punch, 
jab and jerk the trucks from stem to 
stern. 

Loose sand makes them struggle 
and strain. Dust chokes them. Heat 



roasts them. Rivers drench them. It's 
nature's proving ground for trucks— 
bearing no resemblance to the modem 
hir/htrai/s on the Mcsicaii mainland. 

The expedition was self-sufficient- 
all food, water, fuel and other supplies 
were carried. 

The farthest distance covered in any 
one day was 200 miles in 19 hours; 
shortest was 32 miles in 9 hours. High- 
est temperature encountered was 
122 degrees F. at Chapala Dry Lake; 



maximum elevation was 5,000 feet. 

The trucks performed magnificently. 
Each day's run was completed on 
schedule. No major mechanical diffi- 
culties were experienced. The trip 
helped to prove that 1963 Chevrolet 
trucks are the toughest, best-perform- 
ing units we've ever built. 

See these quality trucks now at your 
ChevTolet dealer's. 

Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 



Round trip from Detroit to the 
bottom of Baja California, Mexico, 
is over S.ooO miles. Here arc pic- 
lurOTOf the toughest pari of the run. 




Dust and more dust. We space out more 
so we can see better. Oh, for a good cross- 
wind. And a bath. The trucks could 
stand one, too. Wishful thinking. 




Water. Fast and deep. A bridge builder 
would go broke down here. The rocks on 
that river bottom are the size of melons 
but everybody makes it across. 




lope nobody's coming the other way. 
Brakes are getting a good workout. 
Shifted gears 17 times in the last 10 
minutes. We creep along to 1m? safe. 




Entering El Rosario, second day out. The 
road's beginning to worsen. We see a few 
trucks, people on burros or horseback. 
The worst, we know, is yet to come. 




Slow, weary going. Try to make time 
here and you're asking for trouble. If this 
isn't a test for frames and sheet metal, 
nothing is. Tight squeeze up ahead. 




Not far from La Paz now. The country's 
beginning to flatten out. Then on to Cabo 
San Lucas at the tip. It's been a hard 
trip. We know these trucks are tough. 




We creep along for hours in low gear. This 
road makes you appreciate good sus- 
pension systems. Look at that left front 
wheel feeling its way over the ruts! 




Dry 

degrees F. The trail Iti 
but the guide know." 
Trucks just keep rollir 



ippeared here, 
re he's going, 
i trouble at all. 




Need a shoe horn here but the big trucks 
make it. The narrower front ends pay off 
(up to 7" nan-ower on conventional 
medium- and heavy-duty units this year). 
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Pembroke Country Doy School Gymnosium, Konsos City, Missouri. Designed by Edword Tanner ond Associates, Kansas City, Missouri. 

A short course in beautiful buildings built 
within your budget 



The Butler building system makes it as easy as ABC to achieve 
the building you prefer wilhin your means. 

A. A wide selection of pre-engineered components gives you 
maximum design latitude on a modest budget. 

B. Mass- production techniques and rigid quality control 
assure you a better building at lowest cost-per-year. 

C. Fast erection and a built-in expansion system conserve 
both initial and future capital. 

Once knowledgeable about the Butler system, you can pro- 
pose far more functional beauty than taxpayers would ever 
expect for the money. Especially if a gymnasium, auditorium 
or swimming pool is under consideration. 

You see. our system is based on a rigid frame structural skel- 
eton and a tight metal roof, providing your architect with 
remarkable freedom within a limited budget. Clear-span inte- 
riors up to 120 feet wide. Your choice of the three most appeal- 
ing curtain wall systems ever offered for pre-engineered 
buildings — two of them factory- insulated. Durable factory- 
applied color-coatings double in beauty and maintenance-free 
protection- Precise fabrication for a tight seal against the 




Fort Smith Girls Club Pool, Fort Smith, Arkansos. Architect: Kenneth F. 
Cockrom, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

weather. More beauty, more space and many money-saving 
advantages which can be achieved only on the Butler produc- 
tion line. 

See how big a limited building budget can look when you 
turn to Butler pre-engineering ! Call your Butler Builder for 
the full story. He's listed in the Yellow Pages under "Build- 
ings" or "Steel Buildings." And when you call, ask about 
Butler's finance formula for progress. Or, write direct. 



BUTLER 



Sales Offices and Dealers Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

745« EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 



Manufacturers of Metal Buildings • Plastic Panels • Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising ■ Contract Manufacture 




Keystone Consolidated School, Keystone, lowo 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

participants from the Midwest, 
South and Western areas of the 
country, regions which to date have 
not been as well represented in the 
program as has been the populous 
East Coast. 

To qualify, a young manager 
must be nominated by his company 
He should be between the ages of 
32 and 38 and should be deemed 
to have superior possibilities for 
advancement. Companies whose ap- 
plicants are accepted pay $3,900 
toward the academic year and are 
expected to continue I he partici 
pant's salary. The Sloan Foundation 
pays each Fellow $1,000 and defrays 
some expenses. 

This year's 45 Sloan Fellows will 
undergo a rigorous program of busi- 
ness education, including field trips 
to New York, Washington and for- 
eign capitals. The program begins 
in June. 



Stronger selling efforts could be a 
critical factor in your company's 
success in the months ahead. 

There's agreement on this in 
many quarters. 

Kenneth B. Haas, professor of 
marketing at Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, N.Y., says recent ap- 
praisals he's made of retail sales- 
manship in the New York area 
have revealed disquieting results. 

"There are only two stores that 
measure up to the selling techniques 
of the 1930's and 1940's," Prof. Haas 
declares. He adds that all too often 
he has encountered sales personnel 
who were "disinterested, perfunc- 
tory, abrupt, supercilious, disre- 
spectful, or uninformed." 

Who's to blame? Prof. Haas 
blames management, says sales peo- 
ple pick up some of their business- 
repelling traits from their super- 
visors. 



What characterizes a successful 
ma rkcting manager? 

The Stanley Works, New Brit- 
ain, Conn., which studied careers of 
its own outstanding marketing ex- 
ecutives, reports: 

Successful marketing men have a 
driving desire for achievement and 
an awareness of the personal price 
they must pay for getting ahead. 

A Stanley spokesman says: "Give 
young men a chance to be proud of 
you, proud of their company" — in 
short, capitalize on the enthusiasm 
of youth. 




Roger V. Loria of V. Lanu & Sims, bowlinx supplies 



Why Roger V, Loria uses a postage meter 

to mail 14 letters a day- 



"Mail is incidental in a business 
such as ours. And that's why wc put 
in this little Pitney-Bowes postage 
meter. It frees us from the bother 
of buying and storing and sticking 
stamps and inefficient pre-stamped 
envelopes. I was skeptical about a 
postage meter at first, but the longer 
we have it. the more we like it." 

Maybe mail isn't a hi y thing in 
your business, either. But you can 
still have the big-business benefits 
of metered mail— with Pitney-Bowes 
DM, the little low-cost postage 
meter machine made for small 
business. Over one-third of DM 
users average less than SI a day 
in postage! 

You're through slicking stamps! 
And safeguarding fragile adhesive 
stamps in a stamp box. And running 
down to the postollice when you run 
out of stamps. Metered mail needs 
less handling in the posiotlicc. can 
often go out on earlier trams and 
planes. 

With the DM. you print postage 
as you need it for any class of mail 



a Pitney-Bowes 

^ Originator of the 
~ Postage Meter 



— directly on the envelope, or 
special gummed tape for parcel post. 
At the same time, print your own 
small ad. if you want one. 




The postollice sets your meter for 
as much postage as you want to buy. 
The meter protects your postage 
from loss, damage, diversion: gives 
you automatic and accurate postage 
accounting: double registers show- 
postage used, and postage on hand. 

Powered models for larger mailers. 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for a demonstration of the meter 
you need- 149 offices in U.S. and 
Canada. C all today. 

FREE: Hew booklet. "S Questions lo Ask 
Yourself About Your Use i>f the U.S. 
Muil\" plus liaiuiv churl o/ latest postal 
rules. 



| I'm si , H' « I v I s -' , 

| 1 131 Pacific si , si. inn,,,,!. Com 

| I'leuse send free booklet ami postal 

| i <iff ihmt. 
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Only one shipping service delivers overnight ... anywhere in the USA 



Air Express is the faster way of sending and obtaining things 
by air... from anywhere to anywhere in the USA. 

Only Air Express has scheduled service between 2,500 air- 
port cities . . . plus scheduled surface express connections with 
onother 21,000 off airline cities. 

And Air Express shipments have official priority with all 38 



scheduled airlines — first cargo aboard after air mail. 13,000 
RE A Express trucks speed door-lo-daor pick-up and delivery. 

Cost? Less than you think. For example, 10 lbs. travels 1,000 
miles for only $5.06. 

Specify Air Express always- for shipping or receiving. Call 
your R E A Express office for Air Express service. 



AIR EXPRESS 

DIVISION 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



Bureaucrats' escape hatch: 
If caught, blame the press 

BY MERRIMAN SMITH 



Along with the return of Congress and brave 
resolutions for the New Year, 1963 in Washington 
and across the nation undoubtedly will see inten- 
sification of the debate over freedom of information 

Essentially this is a question of how open our 
society should be in an era of near-mortal contest 
for world supremacy between communism and freer 
forms of government and thought. Refined a bit 
more, the question becomes: How much should the 
public know about the inner workings and policies 
of government? 

President Kennedy is wise enough to know there 
never can be an answer satisfactory to all concerned, 
lint there is a disturbing question of how far some of 
his subordinates think they should go in determining 
the extent of public knowledge. 

Any manufacturer who has guarded carefully the 
secret of a new product until ready for presentation 
to the public knows well the necessity for holding 
back certain details of design and policy planning. 
So it is, to a much more terrifying extent, with cer- 
tain operations of the government, particularly in 
the military field. 

Logical, to be sure, but there remains cause for 
uneasiness when we learn of public officials deciding 
loftily and sometimes unilaterally, in the face of 
policy determined at the White House quite to the 
contrary, that the public should be informed partially. 

Also, there is galling conflict l>etween the need to 
know and the right to know. It is justifiably annoy- 
ing to many Americans when certain public servants 
confuse the need and the right. 

By now it has been rehashed many times how at 
one point prior to Oct. 22, when the President an- 
nounced the Cuban blockade, more than one mem- 
ber of the Administration favored harder, as well as 
softer approaches to the missile problem. Ooce the 
decision was reached, those who had differed closed 
ranks and energetically supported the chief executive. 

What happens, however, when one of his con- 
fidants goes to a chi chi dinner party a few nights 



Merriman Smith is White House reporter for 
United Press International and author of the recent 
book. "The Good New Days." 



later and broods about his recommended course of 
action having been sidetracked? What happens when 
this fellow suddenly tells his friends the story? 

What seems to have been happening in some offi- 
cial circles during recent months is this: When 
caught in decent but ill-advised exposure, blame the 
press. And in this case, "press" means the printed 
word— daily, weekly, monthly. 

If you are the offended (and guilty I party, race 
across the land crying out injustice, misrepresenta- 
tion, misquotation- and when all else fails, claim no 
knowledge whatever of the situation in (juration. 
Speak deploringly of "the press." This, in turn, perks 
uj> the interest of television interviewers who, even 
on stations owned by newspapers or magazines, de- 
light in a|>plying the sirup to their counterparts of 
the printed media. 

To be sure, there are too many instances where 
the wounded is justified in claiming injustice, mis- 
representation and misquotation. And to correct this 
situation, there is nothing more effective than a 
simple, straightforward account of what really did 
happen, a verbatim account of what really was said. 

Naturally such proof could not be offered in the 
case of the National Security Council and Cuba. 

The nsc affair relates to the over-all matter of 
freedom of information because the case flared into 
the open after weeks of difficult relations between the 
Administration and the press, this time including 
the broadcast industry, as well as printed media, 
over access to news about American countermoves 
in the Cuban crisis. 

Some of those in the President's circle reacted far 
more defensively than the situation justified. Smaller 
or lower echelon bureaucrats with absolutely nothing 
to do with the Cuban crisis began to hold back infor- 
mation on purely domestic matters. 

Finally, the President sensed that the downhold 
on information had lingered perhaps beyond the 
point of crisis-necessity and ordered a let-up. 

But he has not heard the last of this situation. 
Certain elements of Congress will remind him of it 
from time to time this year, and undoubtedly he will 
relay their greetings to those who have talked him 
into difficult j>ositions. 
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stretch 




run 



bend 



twist 






squat 



push-up 




pump 



sit-up 




Or get the same results by sitting 



For too long, physical fitness has been syn- 
onymous with gritting teeth, straining muscles, 
reddening faces, ond muttered curses. That's 
understandable if you had to do oil the above 
exercises separately. 

Although you and every member of your 
fomily require exercise every day (oslt your 
doctor, if you don't believe us), you con make 
ito pleasant experience. 

Just sit down on the Exercycle, the fomily 
exercise mochine. Switch it on. And select 



the daily interesting program of exercises tai- 
lored to your needs. You'll exercise oil your 
essential muscles, stimulate your circulation, 
improve your appearance, and help work off 
everyday nervous and emotional tension. In 
as little as 1 5 minutes a day. Qui le o mochine. 

For a Iree, no-obligation demonstration ol 
how the Exercycle works ond what it can do 
for you and your fomily, fill out the coupon 
and moil it to us today. Or ask for Tree, inter- 
esting literature on the EXERCYCLE* 



Free Ride • Free Booklet 

Exercycle Corporation 
630 3rd Avenue, New York 17 N Y 
YUkon 6-4590 

□ G.ve me o Iree. no-oblirjoliwi ride on the E>erc T cl, r-\l 

me lor on appQ'inlmonl ol tptione) 
Q Send mo the Free. 

Mr Mrt. Miu 

Addreit 

Or, 

Zone Stole 



nlormotivo literature on Iho E«orcydi" 



IIUKTCU* one AU-eOOT ACtlON n Mrwli .dmlilring ihl ..mil 
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TREN DS : TH E STATE OF TH E N ATI ON 



The pursuit of happiness — 
breakfast in bed? 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



fin 
ou 



In all the talk about the Image of America, one 
reliable way of defining it at any given moment is 
strangely overlooked. 

Tbe lures advanced by foreigners who seek Amer- 
ican money are obviously tailored to our national 
image as seen by them. The overseas merchant, in 
competition for American patronage, naturally offers 
what he thinks we desire most. Any national image 
is hest delineated by the sum and scale of what a 
people demonstrate they want. 

Of course, the e.stirtiate of this may be mistaken 
and if so, in a free market, the seller will soon be out 
of luck. But what the foreigner puts in his showcase 
for American consumers is nevertheless always deter- 
mined by his judgment of what will most effectively 
make them customers. This does not mean that the 
wares pushed forward will necessarily be flattering 
to our self-esteem. 

A case in point is seen in a current advertisement 
by a famous European steamship company in behalf 
of its "Happy Ship" cruises, from New York to the 
Caribbean. The pursuit of happiness, clearly, is to 
the shrewd Dutch management of this line both the 
central and dominating feature of the American 
image. None of us is likely to deny the accuracy of 
this diagnosis. Is not "the pursuit of happiness" de- 
fined by the Declaration of Independence as one of 
our "unalienable rights"? 

It is not the end, but the means suggested for 
tching the elusive sprite of happiness that makes 
this cruise advertisement somewhat startling. "Scores 
of activities," all assertedly conducive to content- 
ment, are listed. And the prospective passenger, to 
"lush Caribbean ports" 'Havana omitted', is invited 
to take his shipboard pick. 

Presumably, the attractions offered collectively 
compose the image of America, as seen by hard- 
headed Hollanders at this moment of our history. The 
first three items are Steam Baths. Breakfast in Bed. 
Cocktail Ix>ungcs. Since the arrangement is not al- 
phabetical the order is presumably that deemed of 



importance to prospective clients. The list goes on. 
through Deck Chair Snoozing, Masquerade Parties. 
Professional Night Club Revues. Item No. 17 is 
Bingo Parties; No. 21 is Gin Rummy Tournaments, 
followed closely hy Beauty Salon. Night Owl Clubs. 
Late Risers Breakfasts and Champagne Hours. Logi 
cally it would seem that the natural order of the last 
two has been reversed. 

Finally, at the very bottom of the final column, re- 
spectfully following Tea Dansants and Jousting Con- 
tests, comes the attraction presumably reserved for 
those too senile or jaded for more vital activity. It 
is Religious Services. 

Certainly there has been quite a change in the 
American image since that early winter cruise which 
brought the Pilgrims to these shores, in 1620. On 
the Mayflower, which was not regarded by its pas- 
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Mayflower's passengers persevered in storm-tossed 
voyage by keeping their goal in mind and trust in God 

sengers as an unhappy ship, there were no cocktail 
lounges, no champagne hours, no breakfasts in bed. 
There was. however, as William Bradford makes 
clear in his "History of Plymouth Plantation." a 
plethora of religious service. It was so strong as to 
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be almost mutinous. When the captain wanted to 
turn back, because of the battering by stormy seas, 
his passengers "committed themselves to the will of 
Gad and resolved to proceed." 

Bradford, who was for thirty years the governor of 
the colony, has left us an unforgettable account of 
that first winter, when it was touch and go as to 
whether any would survive: 

". . . in the time of most distress there were but six or 
seven sound persons who, to their great commendation he it 
spol.cn. spnt'd no ptiins. night nor day. Rut with abun- 
donee of toil and hazard of their own health, fetched them 
\the sick] wood, made their fires, dressed their meat, 
made their beds, washed their loathsome clothes, clothed 
and unclothed them; in a word did all the homely and 
necessary offices for them which dainty and queasy stom- 
achs cannot endure to have named, and all this willingly 
and cheerfully, without any grudging in the least, showing 
herein their true lore unto their friends and brethren — a 
rare example and one to be remembered." 

Although we ourselves are prone to forget this un- 
romantic image of America, it is indeed "one to be 
remembered"; never more so than at a time when the 
picture we project to others is that of a people who 
think that luxury is the main road to happiness. 

There is, unfortunately, much evidence for that 
conclusion. The leaders in the Kremlin, studying our 
folkways, are scarcely to be blamed if they surmise 
that our society has become as decadent as that of 
Babylon and Rome before us. 

They too would put religious services last on their 
list of desirable activities. But in place of the church, 
communism has built a fanatical faith for which its 
devotees are willing to sacrifice themselves as well 
as everyone else. It is the will to sacrifice oneself 
for others, as Governor Bradford emphasized, that is 
the basis of the Christian faith. 

To add religious service as a sort of afterthought, 
in a seductive vacation program, is, however, of 
more significance than if the item were left out en- 
tirely. 

Its omission would raise no eyebrows, for in our 
national image today there is certainly little of the 
stern puritanism which gave New England strength 
to survive an arduous infancy. So the inclusion, even 
at the bottom of the scale, is revealing. It discloses 
the lingering belief that faith in Divine Authority 
still plays some role in American life, even in the 
environment of a vacation cruise. 

The same holdover from our traditions is seen, 
much more broadly, in the widespread disgust with 
recent Supreme Court decisions which seem to ques- 
tion the constitutionality of any religious observance 
in the public schools. The legal definition here is 
still to he clarified, in cases now pending. And it 
seems unlikely that the Court will attempt to throw 
prayer out completely, as long as even our coinage 
proclaims: "In God We Trust." 

The underlying issue, of course, is what will take 
the place of religious observance, if it no longer has any 
place in our public schools and is at the bottom of 



the list of desirable vacation activities. The vacuum 
created in traditional American life will certainly be 
filled by something. What will it be? 

Disturbing indications of the answer are all around 
us. As prayer is eliminated from the schools, there is 
increase of insubordination, vandalism and juvenile 
delinquency. As churches follow their wealthy parish- 
ioners to the suburbs, the sections they desert show 
moral as well as physical decay. As people abandon 
the Bible, pornography becomes a best-seller. 

Nor is this last merely for the semi-literate, in 
paperbacks. A new magazine, addressed to the "intelli- 
gentsia." expensively produced, costing $6.25 per 
issue, announces that it is "frankly and avowedly 
concerned with erotica." It seeks "to free the health- 
ier instincts of a nation still suffering from the bane- 
ful effects of puritanism." 

• • • 

Precisely what are these "baneful effects" which, 
it is now proclaimed, were brought like Japanese 
beetles to America aboard the Mayflower? When we 
denounce puritanism, at what are we really striking? 
The objective definition of the New England histo- 
rian, John G. Palfrey, will help us to understand. 

"The Puritan was a strict Moralist. He might be ridi- 
culed for being overscrupulous, but could never be re- 
proached for laxity. Most wisely by precept, influence 
and example — unwisely by too severe law when he ob- 
tained the power — he endeavored to repress prevailing 
rice and organize a Christian people. . . . If he construed 
his duties to God in the spirit of a narrow interpretation, 
that punctilious sense of religious responsibility impelled 
him to limit the assumptions of human government. In 
m> stress of politics could a Puritan have been brought to 
leach that, for either public or private conduct, there is 
some law of man above the law of Clod." 

It has been said that the doctrinaire communist, 
who tolerates no deviation from the party line, who 
cannot be "reproached for laxity" in pressing his 
creed, is a modern counterpart of the New England 
Puritan. This is to ignore the inner core of puritan- 
ism, which was its abiding faith in divine rather 
than mundane authority. The grim determination of 
the simon-pure communist is exercised in behalf of 
political, not religious, tyranny. The latter has never 
long held sway over the minds of men. 

In the prevalent revulsion against puritanical self- 
discipline there is grave danger that we shall con- 
demn also its underlying religious faith. And, since 
self-discipline is essential to self-government, this 
means that we are unconsciously inviting more and 
more centralized dictation from Washington. In the 
aphorism attributed to old Ben Franklin, who was 
certainly no Puritan, "Men will either be governed 
by God, or by God they will be governed!" 

It is because we want freedom without the neces- 
sary acceptance of personal responsibility that the 
image we show the world is so cloudy today. In their 
effort to garner the dollar potential from that image 
the Dutch shipowners do not altogether exclude "re- 
ligious services." But they consider that our pursuit 
of happiness runs first to cocktail parties and break- 
fast in bed. 

Happily, again, that may be because neither 
form of recreation is yet habitual for most Americans. 
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• '4^* Only calculator jj j w 
so simple you can use it m •> 
Si in the dark! fl 




NEW VICTOR PREMIER 

AUTOMATIC PRINTING CALCULATOR 

True touch-system calculating proved in the 
dark. Speed and accuracy mastered in minutes. 
Both the new Premier and the popular Victor 
Custom calculators automatically divide, mul- 
tiply, add and subtract with unequaled ease 
and simplicity. Fast . . . post entries as calcu- 
lator solves next problem. With proof tape, no 
re-figuring needed. As easy to use as an adding 
machine. 

More than 2 million satisfied Victor users 




VICTOR BUSINESS MACHINES CO. 

CHICAGO IB. ILLINOIS 

DIVIHION VICTOR COMPTOMETtn CORPORATION 



New Premier Features 

Large capacity — new 13 column list, 14 
column total. Broader application and 
greater accuracy . . . carries out answers 
to additional decimal places. 

Two-color printing — negative entries 
and credit balances automatically printed 
in red. Also— electrified total transfer 
automatic constant, plus single-or-double- 
space printing. 



Broad New Choice of 
Quality Business Machines 

Calculators • Adding Machines • Cash 
Register Systems • Dictation Machines • Data 
Processing Equipment • Eleclrowriter® 
"Write it here . . . Read it there" Communica- 
tions Systems • Comptometer Schools • 
ComptoHelp Temporary Office Service 

Write for details or. . . 
Call your nearest Victor Representative 
listed in the Yellow Pages 





"Why we chose the NCR 315 Computer." 



— THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, INC . Komm City. Mo. 



"Wo chose the NCR 315 CRAM (Cord 
Random Access MemoryJ System lor three 
basic reasons: 

"ONE: Based upon past experience, we 
had confidence in NCR os o company. We 
were impressed by the caliber of the men 
who install and bock up NCR systems. 
And we we'e pleased with the quality of 
NCR's standard computer programs. 

"TWO: NCR's total systems approach 
has particular significance to us. We have 



been using NCR adding machines linked 
to paper tape recorders and card punches 
for the post several years. With the in- 
stallation of the 315, these machines will 
become on integrol port of our computer 
system. 

"THREE: The NCR 315 will enable us to 
automate all of our dota processing; in- 
cluding inventory accounting and produc- 
tion scheduling, for our more than 1 40.000 
stock items. It will make inventory reports 



available within four hours alter the cut- 
off time at the end of each month. And, 
it will peimit us to scientifically manage 
our inventories and production facilities. 

"In every respect, we are certain the 
NCR 315 will prove to be o highly profit- 
able investment." 

Leonard W, Sroplei. President 
The H. 0. t*e Company, tnc. 



NCR PROVIDES T OTAL SYSTEMS - FROM ORIGINAL ENTRY TO FINAL REPORT — 

THROUGH ACCOUNTING MACHINES, CASH REGISTERS OR ADDING MACHINES, ANO DATA PROCESSING 

Tnc Nanonoi Cesn Register Co. • V33 o'fices In 151 countries . 79 years of helping business save money 
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This will be a fateful year for the nation's economy. 
Events of the next 12 months will influence the destinies of 
4.8 million private businesses and more than 72 million 
managers and workers. These same events will also shape 
the strength and character of the competitive enterprise 
system for years to come. 

Nineteen sixty-three will bring pointed questions: 

Will the economy grow at a faster or slower pace? 
Will government help or hinder business progress? 
Will profits rise or fall? 

Will competition force changes in pricing strategy? 

Will pressures on business costs abate or intensify? 
Your company, whatever its size, has a critical investment 
in the challenges the questions symbolize and the manner 
in which these challenges are met. 

In live articles which follow, Nation's Business examinee 
forces affecting American business and indicates the di- 
rection in which they are likely to move in 196:1 





U.S. GROWTH: 
FA S TER THA N 
FIGURES SHOW 



Backers of federal programs often cite indicators 
that do not accurately reflect our real progress 



The U.S. economy will grow faster in 1963 than 
numbers tell us. 

This points up the fallacy of justifying public- 
growth policies with numbers alone. 

The Eighty-eighth Congress faces a pattern of 
national business trends widely regarded as less than 
iatisfactory. 

Such trends are cited in support of political pro- 
posals aimed at enlarging bureaucratic involvement 
in business affairs— accompanied by expansion of 
federal programs and massive new doses of govern - 
lent spending. 

Economic growth will also be a major factor in 
this year's decision on whether tax cuts are needed. 

This makes timely the consideration of two im- 
portant questions: 

1. What is national economic growth? 

2. How can we best promote it? 

The first relevant consideration is the truth that 
growth cannot be measured by physical yardsticks 
alone. 

A child may grow by inches in a year. But the 
increase in height does not take into account the 
child's growth in terms of education, skills, and ma- 
turity. 

It's the same with our economy. 
As income rises, the numbers that measure our 
national economic health also go up. We are said to 



have economic growth. When the numbers decline, 
we are told we're in a business recession. Failure of 
the numbers to rise by some stated percentage stand- 
ard is called economic stagnation. Growth appears to 
be faltering. 

Yet the economic well-being of the nation is not 
measured accurately by the numbers currently in 
use. 

A boy in college, for example, contributes little to 
national economic growth so long as he is a student. 
If he leaves college and gets a job, he makes an 
immediate contribution to economic growth— as meas- 
ured in America. 

Studies of the incomes of college graduates com- 
pared with the incomes of nongraduates show clearly 
that, even on a monetary basis, to say nothing of the 
personal and cultural rewards for the time spent, a 
college education is a good investment. This invest- 
ment in time and effort, for the long run, makes a 
larger economic contribution. 

This is not an insignificant factor in the growth 
pattern of 1963. School enrollment has gone up 20 
per cent in the past five years. The percentage of 
males 18 and older still in school has risen about a 
third in the past 10 years, and the number in col- 
leges and professional schools has gone up nearly 
• r i0 per cent. 

It is a pathetic and ironic twist that these college 
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students by theoretical number considerations alone 
could add more to economic growth in 1963 by 
dropping out of school and taking jobs. 

If a business executive wins a pay raise, the nation's 
total income rises. 

That's called economic progress. If the same exec- 
utive leaves his job, say, to become a college dean 
at less pay, his lower income shows up as a decline 
in the national statistics. So numbers tell us we're in 
a husiness slide. 

The same sort of thing happens when an execu- 
tive retires. Retirement pay adds less to the nation's 
total income. 

But, is the nation necessarily less well off because 
a man retires? This is one of the fallacies of measur- 
ing progress the way we do. 

When a man gets sick and sjiends extra money in a 
hospital, he contributes to na- 
tional growth— as measured in 
America. 

Many advances in the na- 
tional economy are reported as 
retrenchment. If industry, for 
example, replaces a million tons 
of 30.000-tons-per-square-inch 
steel with three quarters of a 
million of 50,000-tons-per- 
square-inch steel, the national 
production index drops off. Eco- 
nomic growth, as we refer to it, 
declines— even when the volume 
of construction or of equipment 
served actually goes up. 

The steel industry adds at 
least five per cent a year to the 
productivity of each pound of 
steel by turning out stronger, 
thinner, or more durable steel 
year after year. It's better steel. 

Hut this kind of progress is not measured when we 
look only at the tons we produce. 

Yet a rise in tonnage of, say, two per cent-even 
of a poorer grade of steel— would show up as a gain 
for national economic growth. 

Numbers do not count many things that are im 
portant to our growth, and many things that numliers 
do show are unimportant for healthy growth. 

While a college Btudent working to improve his 
competence is not credited in our scheme of numbers 
with con tribut ing to national growth, neither is the 
improvement in the quality of the things we pro- 
duct' measured and reported as a contribution. 

The story is similar for other cultural activities 
Nothing contributes except to the extent that money 
changes hands. A phonograph record lioiight for 93 
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Best growth gauge: 
Whether people are 
getting enough things 
they need and want 



and played but once contributes as much to progress 
in numbers as another S3 record that is played 50 
times. Only the dollars count. 

Our system of numbers crudely represents reality. 
Because of changes in quality, design, nature of 
products, it fails to measure physical output ac- 
curately. And even if it could, total physical produc- 
tion is not necessarily the best clue to economic and 
Cultural growth. Production may have been the most 
useful index for measuring what happened in the sec- 
ond half of the past century and perhaps even in the 
first third of this century. But this does not mean it is 
the best index for measuring what is happening today. 

It is even more questionable that production will be 
the best index for measuring growth in the future. 

Growth, as currently gauged, is largely a result of 
spending money to increase productive capacity. If 
all production were consumed 
by households, productive ca- 
pacity would not increase at 
all. Thus, to grow more rapidly 
the U. S. could simply direct 
more investment into plant en- 
largement. 

But is that what we really 
want? If we want to grow for 
growth's sake, we could produce, 
say, six million tons of steel a 
year to be put into boosting 
our steel -making capacity. The 
figures might look good, but as 
a nation we might not be any 
better off. 

Take wheat, for example. We 
could easily increase the amount 
of wheat we produce. But that 
doesn't mean we'd be better ofT 
We already produce a surplus. 
Real economic growth is 
found in consumption. Consumption is continually 
changing. In the early stages of U. S. history, farm 
output and output of the handicrafts were important 
Then transportation assumed increasing importance, 
followed by distribution, power-driven mass produc- 
tion, then science, art and leisure. 

Growth goes forward in several ways at once. As 
a child's body grows, so does his mind. Similarly, 
in the economy several things may grow at once, al- 
though the emphasis changes. 

Our forefathers measured their farm output. Today 
leisure, vacations, schools, art and culture are getting 
more attention. 

Growth, therefore, should be measured in terms 
of what it produces and in terms of what is im- 
portant at the time. This 'continued on /Migr 77 > 





Authorities forecast: 

PROSPECTS 
FOR KENNED Y 
PROGRAM 




Will this be John F. Kennedy's 
golden year, a time for quick suc- 
cess on Capitol Hill? 

Or will the new Congress measure 
and weigh each administration 
proposal, then stamp most of Mr. 
Kennedy's program unacceptable? 

The Kennedy Administration is 
now midway in its first term. The 
executive branch is about to grap- 
ple with the legislative branch in 
another lawmaking test. 

The President will be proposing 
and the Congress disposing on 
somewhat familiar ground. The 
Administration's philosophy and 
broad aims are known to the law- 
makers. The Congress, mostly the 
same faces again, will be predictable 
within limits. 

But momentous events have 
crossed history's stage since the 
Eighty-seventh Congress moved to- 
ward adjournment. These events- 
crises in Cuba and Mississippi and 
mi>'f"rm elections — may have con- 
siderable impact on what statutes 
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are written in the two sessions of 
the Eighty-eighth Congress. 

To bring the legislative future 
into focus, Nation's Business 
talked with experts in government, 
men who plan the White House 
congressional strategy and political 
scientists around the country who 
are far enough away from the Wash- 
ington political forest not to be con- 
fused by individual legislative trees. 

Unpredictable as politics is, some 
meaningful conclusions can be 
drawn when the many factors that 
will influence the next two years of 
government in Washington are 
balanced one against another. 

"President Kennedy is now in as 
strong a position as he will know," 
says Clinton Rossiter, professor of 
government at Cornell University. 
"This could be his golden year. 

"He gained new prestige from 
the Cuhan crisis and did better than 
predicted in the election. But this 
year will not be pure gold. The com- 
promises will be many." 



Says Earl Latham, professor of 
political science at Amherst College: 
"Kennedy's second biennium will be 
distinctly different from his first 
He has demonstrated a national 
leadership. The members of Con- 
gress will be more tractable because 
(heir fortunes are tied to Kennedy's 
in the 1964 election. And he has 
shown some of the elements that 
fill out the contours of a strong, wise 
and compassionate leader." 

But as Alfred de flrazia, professor 
of government at New York Univer 
sity, points out: 

"The Administration will find 
new critics around the country now. 
Nelson Rockefeller will be going 
national. George Romney and Barry 
Goldwater will be heard in the Mid- 
west and West. Furthermore, Ken- 
nedy is unpopular in much of the 
South. 

"On the proposals the Admin- 
istration will make to Congress, 
the postulated needs of the few are 
too often the presumed needs of the 
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These well known 
political scientists size up 
the strength of the 
Administration at mid- 
term and predict the kind 
of reception it will get 
from the new Congress 



"WOTOa WA«D IQCKWOQD, ANTHONY HAIIAfl-fLACK STAR 
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many. The Eighty-eighth Congress 
will not give Kennedy all he wants." 

Peter H. Odegard, professor of 
political science at the University of 
California at Berkeley, believes Mr. 
Kennedy will have problems dealing 
with the new Congress equal to his 
trials with the old, "which was an 
impossible joh." He notes that the 
President won approval of less than 
half of the legislative proposals he 
made. 

A quick look at a few important 
statistics: 

In the House of Representatives, 
which will be the main legislative 
battle area, only 38 of the 67 new 
members are expected to opjxj.se 
the more liberal type of legislation 
compared with 40 members last 
session. This indicates a gain of two 
House voles for big government, at 
least in the judgment of some ana- 
lysts. 

In the Senate. Democrats over- 
balance Republicans two to one. 
But the influence of individual 
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members is often greater than the 
single vote they possess when tlv 
roll is called. As George Grassmuck, 
associate professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Michigan, 
notes: 

"Clarence Cannon (House Ap- 
propriations Committee chairman) 
Howard Smith I Rules Committee' 
chairman) and Harry Byrd (Senate 
Finance Committee chairman ) will 
be back, determining policy. The 
lack of Democratic leadership in 
both Senate and House means com- 
mittee chairmen are the real leaders. 
They will raise strong voices for 
economy." These three Washington 
veterans can be counted on to wring 
many a compromise from adminis- 
tration supporters. 

Professor Latham suggests that 
the election results, which ran 
counter to the prevailing pattern 
in the Twentieth Century, will put 
the Administration in a stronger 
position to get what it wants. But 
Evron M. Kirkpatrick. executive 
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of the American Political 
Association and former 
professor of political science at the 
University of Minnesota, sees it an- 
other way: 

"Many of the seats that would 
normally have been lost in lfMi2 
were lost by the Democrats in 
I960. More Democrats might have 
lost in '62 but for the Cuban situa- 
tion," which probably tended to 
help those in office of both jjarties. 

Laurin Henry, a Brookings In 
stitution jjolitical scientist, predicts: 
"When we look back on the 
Eighty-seventh and Eighty-eighth 
Congresses 10 years from now, I 
think the early '60s will be seen as 
a sjjawning ixriod for federal pro- 
grams in areas not known belbM, in 
cultural affairs, urban problems and 
social problems such as juvenile de- 
linquency." 

Certainly the Kennedy Admin- 
istration envisions the role of the 
federal government in considerably 
/continued on fxtge 42) 
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'63 OUTLOOK FOR 






Here's preview of four factors 
that will shape earnings trend 



Pb o fits are nearing a significant turning point. 

If business follows the high route, look for a rise of 
as much as four per cent in the year ahead. 

The other route leads to a sure decline m profits, 
with downward estimates ranging as much as 10 to 
IB per cent. 

Which will it be? 

That's a major business question haunting execu- 
tives, economists, and those in government who esti- 
mate revenues and spending. 

For a meaningful and reliable guide to the future, 
economists are looking at four forces that will have 
a bearing on profits in 1963: 

1. Impact of taxes. 

2. Price trends. 

3. Cost increases. 

4. Sales volume. 

Analysis of these factors will help you judge the 
next turn in profit trends. 
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Tax collections in 1963 will significantly affect 
profits-whether or not Congress votes a reduction 
in corporation income tax rates, which President Ken- 
nedy will request. A rate cut would, of course, have 
an important effect on profits. 

Other taxes will also have an effect. Some of these 
will be going up. 

Social security taxes, for example, go up half a 
percentage point this month. A maximum tax of 
$174 per employe will be collected, a rise from $150 
last year. Employers match employes' payments. The 
self-employed, whose payments are not matched, are 
taxed at a higher rate. 

Here is the comparison to keep this tax in per- 
spective: In the past few months the tax has been 
costing American business, employes, and the self- 
employed an average of about $1 billion a month. 
Projections indicate a probable increase of at least 
S2(X) million in the monthly average for the year 
ahead. 

The over-all increase in collections from employers 
alone will approach an estimated $1 billion for the 
year as a whole. 

While part of the increase will come from the em- 
ployment of more people, the higher tax rate is im- 
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PROFITS 




iwrtant. It means a rise in the cost of doing business 
in 1963 that would not have come if the taxes had 
heen kept as they were. The increase is permanent. 

Similar tax boosts will come in 1966 and 15)68, at 
which time the cost per employe will rise to $'222. 

These increases are programed to cover the cost 
of existing social benefits. If more benefits are voted 
by Congress this year or in other years ahead, you 
cm count on further tax increases to keep the social 
security program from plunging deep in the red. 

The long-range depressing impact on the cost of 
doing business is clear. The government expects to 
collect in 1963 more than twice the amount collected 
for social security in 1957. Those taxes that go into 
the disability program are now about three times the 
amount collected in 1957, although no substantial 
increase is anticipated for this year and only small 
increases are foreseen for several years to come. 

Other taxes also depress profits by adding to costs. 

Taxes on business to finance payments to the un- 
employed illustrate this. Collections were $2.7 billion 
in fiscal 1961; this year they're expected to reach 
$3.7 billion. 

These collections include a temporary doubling 
of the tax rate for the federal jobless fund. From 



employers, Uncle Sam anticipates collecting about 
$940 million this fiscal year and $970 million next 
year — compared with less than $460 million last year. 

After next year the temporary increase is sched- 
uled to he discontinued. It may not be. The outlook 
for unemployment will surely bring demands that 
Congress extend at least a part— if not all— of (he 
temporary tax boost. Pressure is strong for doing 
this. The permanent federal tax rate could also be 
boosted 

State tax rates for unemployment funds vary from 
state to state. Many of these rates have bom boosted. 
Employers will pay an estimated S2.8 billion this 
year— almost twice the total as recently as 1958. There 
is no reduction in sight for the cost of these programs. 

It is important to note that employment taxes 
are almost half as much as corporation income taxes, 
which never were higher. 

Other forms of taxation tend to suppress profits. 
Property taxes, for example, a large portion of which 
is paid by business, will exceed $20 billion this year. 

Price trends 

The impact of tax increases is not dollar for dollar. 
To some extent business < continued on [xifje H'y) 
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HO W TO PRICE 
FOR TOMORROW'S 
COMPETITION 



Changing conditions require more use of executive know-how in 
reaching price decisions that will boost your company's profits 



For the first time in morp than two decades, 
price reductions are becoming a more frequently 
used competitive weapon. 

Ability to deliver often was more important than 
the price in the earlier postwar years. There was 
only some sporadic price-cutting because of general 
inflationary conditions. 

The economic picture has now changed funda- 
mentally. Shortages have been replaced by surpluses. 
Inadequate capacity has given way to ample or some- 
times excess capacity. The inflation spiral has been 
practically halted, and with it the ability to pass on 
cost increases to the buyer. Foreign competition 
steadily grows in vigor. There has been increasing 
development of substitute products. 

Against this background, competition has been re- 
vitalized. One result of these changes is the need to 
take a fresh look at the factors to be considered in 
pricing for profit. 

Profitability is a result of many factors, of whic h 
proper pricing is one. Other factors include volume, 
the attractiveness of the product, customer willing- 
ness to buy, and the extent to which costs can be 
controlled. 

Successful pricing involves a great deal more than 
combining some cost figures and adding a profit mar- 
gin. The popular misconception that industrial prices 
are determined by costs alone is being shattered by 
price-cutting while costs continue to rise. 

It must also be emphasized that prices cannot be 
determined by mathematical formulas. In fact, most 
of (he ingredients of a price decision cannot be re- 



duced to numbers. This will be quickly recognized 
when the main factors in pricing arc noted: economic 
characteristics of the product, level of demand, extent 
of surplus capacity, domestic and foreign competition, 
costs, federal and state legislation, political pres- 
sures, and public relations. 

Prices and demand 

The number of units sold often determines the 
price. For many products, sales can be increased 
markedly as prices are lowered. The larger vol- 
ume, in turn, tends to reduce unit costs. 

Price can be a dynamic force which adds to profits 
where large increases in demand can be tapped at 
lower levels. Conversely, this approach is of little 
value if the potential demand for a product is small 
even at lower prices. 

Du Pont frequently has announced price reductions 
to broaden the market for many of its products— for 
example, methanol, Dacron, tetraethyl lead. John T. 
Connor, president of Merck & Company, told a 
congressional committee that the prices of steroids 
were reduced eight times to help develop a broad 
commercial market. Similarly. Singer Sewing Ma- 
chines cut the price on home models "to broaden the 
home sewing market through inducing more women 
to take up sewing." Recently, Procter and Gamble 
cut the price of glycerine products to make them 
more competitive with synthetic varieties. 

To determine whether price reductions will stini 
ulate demand sufficiently, a company may experi- 
ment with a new price in one or more localities. If 
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the results in the test area are successful, it can then 
extend the lower price to other areas. In other in 
stances, decisions to cut prices are based on com- 
prehensive market studies. 

The company should also review its past experience 
and. where possible, that of its competitors with sim- 
ilar products. Of course, the availability of this al- 
ternative depends upon the records maintained, and 
too often they are inadequate or nonexistent. 

In any new experiments in price reduction, it is 
well to compile a complete story of impact on de- 
mand, reactions of dealers and customers, and the 
promptness with which competitors meet the reduc- 
tion. This record will prove valuable in connection 
with future experiments of a similar nature. 

Henry Ford, Sr., was an outstanding practitioner of 
price cuts to stimulate demand, which in turn boosted 
profits. In his words: 

"My policy is to reduce the price, extend the oper- 
ations, and improve the article. You will notice that 
the reduction of price comes first. ... I first reduce 
the price to a point where I believe more sales will 
result. Then we go ahead and try to make the price 
. . . One way of discovering what a cost ought to be is 
to name a price so low as to force everybody in the 
plant to the highest point of efficiency." 

Competitive factors 

Usually, a company must sell the same or similar 



products at about the same price as its competitors. 
But it may be difficult to determine exactly what com- 
petitors are charging. Some purchasing agents have 
developed considerable skill in playing off one seller 
against another, particularly for products thai require 
large expenditures. 

An interesting development in 19(32 was the shav- 
ing of list prices by a growing number of producers 
before a general reduction in list price was an- 
nounced. Thus, when Alcoa cut the prices of alutni 
num sheet products in (he fall it said the action was 
designed "to reflect more nearly prices at which 
most of these items have been moving in the market 
for a prolonged period." Armstrong Cork reduced 
the price of ceiling tile and St. Joseph Lead the price 
of lead for the same reason. 

A key factor in pricing many products is the in- 
tensely competitive climate in which they are sold. 

Today, it is also necessary to find out the prices of 
foreign-made products. Prcxlucers of aluminum, steel, 
pig iron, carpets, textiles, radios, electrical apparatus 
and many others are affected by foreign competition 

The prices of substitute products also have become 
an important fact to consider as the producers of 
drugs, steel and natural and synthetic textiles among 
others, so well know. 

Competition places an effective ceiling on the price 
that will yield the maximum profits. In this connec- 
tion, L. F. Long, president (continued on page 86) 
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Notion that pricing can be 
reduced to a simple for- 
mula is a common miscon- 
ception. Actually, many 
factors other than costs 
and profits must be care- 
fully considered. 
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THESE PRESSURES 
WILL PUSH PAY HIGHER 

Upward trend will get extra lift from government actions 



Business faces both new and 
familiar pressures for wage in- 
creases this year which will al- 
most certainly add billions of 
dollars to payroll costs. Most 
will have no relation to higher 
productivity and thus will give 
an upward thrust to costs. This 
will tighten the squeeze on profits 
and build more steam under 
prices. 

Some of the coming higher 
wage costs are certain, either be- 
cause they have been promised 
by employers under long-term 

labor agreements or are prescribed by law. For ex- 
ample, 'here will be an increase in the minimum 
wage next Sept. 3 from SI. 15 to $1.25 an hour. 

Some pay increases are probable, and may result 
from collective bargaining, voluntary employer ac- 
tions, or government regulations, such as those which 
will boost pay of white-collar or management employ- 
es and employes on government contracts. 

Other increased labor costs are possible from legis- 




George Meany, president of 
AFL-CIO, sees hard fight 
ahead for 35-hour week with 
no lose in pay, but he says 
unions can win it by join- 
ing resources in major drive 



Charles Donahue, solicitor 
of labor, who faces possible 
restriction on authority to 
fix wages, says Administra- 
tion will push again wage 
bills left from last vear 




lation which will be debated in the Eighty-eighth 
Congress, such as equal pay for women, which may 
pass, and a shorter workweek, which won't. 

"You can be sure of one thing," Charles Donahue, 
solicitor of the Department of Labor, told Nation's 
Business. "Everything we failed to get through 
the last Congress will be hack in the Administration's 
program in this Congress." 

Hourly wage rates over the past decade have 
d imbed steadily an average of 
about 7.5 cents a year. Employer 
payments for pensions, health 
insurance, vacations, unemploy- 
ment comfjensation and other 
benefits have risen twice as fast 
as wages and now average about 
25 per cent of direct wage costs. 
The trend seems likely to con- 
tinue. 

Congress will consider several 
proposals which would push wage 
costs still higher. The Kennedy 
Administration again will ask 
for equal pay for women and the 
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inclusion of the cost of fringe 
benefits in minimum wages which 
must be paid for work on federal 
construction contracts. 

The equal pay proposal barely 
failed last year. Both Senate and 
I louse passed measures intended 
to prevent an employer from dis- 
criminating between the sexes in 
wages paid fur comparable work. 
But the House would not go 
along with the Senate's insist- 
ence that any equalization of pay 
had to be upward, with any 
lowering of wages prohibited. 

The Administration is expected to alter its pro- 
posal this year to include a provision which would 
give employers a period of grace during which to 
eliminate differentials. The grace period might depend 
on the size of the differential or the termination of a 
labor agreement, if one is involved. 

Business objections to this legislation concern 
methods and difficulty of enforcement, not the prin 




Chairman James Roosevelt of 
House Labor Subcommittee 
is skeptical of Labor Depart- 
ment wage rulings. They may 
hinder chances of liberaliz- 
ing law as unions want it 



WIDE WORLD 



WIDE WOULD 



Sen. Jacob Javits has long 
sought to bring employes of 
hotels and restaurants un- 
der the wage-hour law, says 
it's justified by new study 
of the Department of Labor 



ciple of equal pay for equal work. (See "U. S. Seeks 
Power to Police Payrolls." Nation's Business. 
August, 1962.) 

The inclusion of fringe benefits in minimum wages 
which must be paid on federal construction was ap 
proved by the House Committee on Education and 
l.abor. but died in the Hules Committee. 

This legislation involves amendment of the Davis- 
Bacon Prevailing Wage Law and is a pet project of 
the afl-cio Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department. It 
faces several obstacles in addi- 
tion to an unconvinced Rules 
< 'ommittee. 

The biggest is business com- 
plaints about unfair administra- 
tion of the Davis-Bacon law, 
which were given a lengthy air- 
ing at hearings conducted last 
summer by (he House Labor Sub- 
committee, headed by Hep. James 
Roosevelt. California Democrat. 

Solicitor Donahue, whoso of- 
fice administers the Davis Bacon 




Act, is revising the procedures to provide for a Wage 
Review Board to examine minimum wage determina- 
tions made by his office for specific tradesmen in 
sixtific areas. These range as high as $6.10 an hour 
for a crane operator and $3.95 for a common laborer 
in New York City. 

Employer organizations have attacked the pro- 
posed Wage Review Board as illegal and have urged 
that provision be made for judi- 
cial review of administrative wage 
determinations. 

Another obstacle to the in- 
clusion of fringe benefits in the 
minimum wage determinations is 
the fact that building tradesmen 
already are among the highest 
paid workers in the country. 
Wages of more than S5 an hour 
are common for bricklayers in 
Chicago, carpenters in New York, 
and plumbers in I,os Angeles. 

Inclusion of fringe benefits in 
the wage determinations would 
raise them about five per cent 
above existing wage rate levels. 
Still another obstacle is lack 
of support, and possibly covert opposition, to the pro- 
posed legislation from leaders of industrial unions in 
the afl-cio who are involved in a jurisdictional 
fight with the building trades unions over division of 
installation work at missile sites. 

A proposal on which the Administration is not yet 
committed, but which will be pushed by Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell, chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, would extend coverage 'continued on fxige iKi > 
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Adam Clayton Powell, chair- 
man of House Labor Com- 
mittee, holds key to most pay 
bills. He favors particular- 
ly those for equal pay and 
to extend wage law further 
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A LOOK AHEAD by the staff of the 



Farm income holds steady 

(Realized net income) 

MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 

ESTIMATED 



Building will hit record 

( Construction ) 

What trade boss will do 

I Foreign trade > 

Organizers plan test 

i Labor i 



AGRICULTURE 



Not much change is in prospect 
for 1963, according to reports at the 
recent Annual Agriculture Outlook 
Conference. 

Prospects for 196.'? were summar- 
ized as follows: "Barring any major 
change in the international situa- 
tion, we expect 1963 to be another 
year of relative stability in farm 
output, in the domestic and for- 
eign demand for farm products, in 
farm prices, and aggregate net real- 
ized farm income." 

Government payments to farmers 
will be higher in 1963. But the in- 
crease is likely to be offset by higher 
production expenses. Compared 
with 1962, the new year is expected 
to show a small increase in market- 
ings and slightly lower prices for 
most livestock products— beef, pork, 
milk, eggs, broilers and turkeys. 



CONSTRUCTION 



A record volume of construction, 
about $63.5 billion, will be reached 
in 1963. 

Highway construction work will 
proceed at an accelerated pace, 
carrying dollar volumes more than 
eight per cent above 1962 levels. 

Public water and sewer system 
construction will continue its ex- 
pansion. Other public works, too, 
will register advances. 

Private utility construction, which 
advanced six per cent in 1962, will 
register another six per cent rise. 
Private nonresidential building will 
climb more than five per cent. 



Housing construction, now con- 
cluding a banner year, will register 
some slight additional gains in 
1963. 

These shifts will have little effect 
during the first half of 1963. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the year, how- 
ever, their effects will carry total 
construction volumes almost four 
per cent above 1962. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



The finance industry has for 
many months been anticipating re- 
commended changes in regulation. 
This month a new factor must be 
considered. 

With the convening of the Eighty- 
eighth Congress, new faces are ap- 
pearing on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees of the Senate and 
House. Among the missing on the 
House side are Democrats Spence, 
Addonizio and Miller; and Republi- 
cans Siler, Moorehead, Rousselot 
and Scranton. 

On the Senate side. Republicans 
Capehart and Bush are not return- 
ing. The Democrats are left intact 
so far. 

Although most of those not re- 
turning were of conservative bent, 
it is too early to determine what the 
general complexion will be during 
this session. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



As Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations, former Secre- 
tary of State Christian A. Herter 
will serve as head of a new Inter- 



agency Trade Organization. This 
organization is directed to make 
recommendations to the President 
on basic policy issues arising in the 
administration of the trade agree- 
ments program. Its responsibilities 
include advice on tariff adjustment 
as a result of affirmative findings of 
injury by the Tariff Commission in 
escape clause cases, and with re- 
gard to eliminating foreign import 
restrictions against United States 
commerce. 

Advice as to use of orderly mar- 
keting agreements-a new provision 
of the law authorizing negotiation 
of international agreements limit- 
ing export and import of articles 
causing or threatening to cause 
serious injury to domestic industry, 
as an alternative to tariff adjust- 
ment—is also within the province of 
the interagency organization. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



Main interest this month will be 
focused on the fiscal 1961 budget 
submitted by the President. Gener- 
ally overlooked in this document, 
however, will be requests for sub- 
stantial appropriations for fiscal 
1963. 

The Eighty-seventh Congress ad- 
journed without approving the $500 
million supplemental appropriation 
bill for 1963 because it got involved 
in the House-Senate controversy 
over appropriation bill procedures. 

The Administration now indicates 
it will ask for at least $2.8 billion 
more for fiscal 1963 than has been 
appropriated. Major additions to be 
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requested include: $400 million for 
defense-military functions: $500 
million to complete the $900 million 
authorized for the accelerated pub- 
lic works program : over $700 million 
for agriculture; over $300 million 
for welfare programs under the So- 
cial Security Administration: and 
approximately $150 million for the 
Post Office Department to help pay 
for postal salary increases. 

Budget amendments rarely take 
the form of outright reductions. 

Even when a cutback in a program 
becomes possible, the tendency is to 
look for another way to spend the 
money, rather than to leave it in the 
Treasury. 



MARKETING 



Today's typical supermarket will 
undergo drastic changes— in design, 
timet inn, and operation in l he next 
decade, according to the National 
Association of Food Chains. 

For a growth industry that is 
well known for virtual immunity 
from cyclical ups and downs, its 
spokesmen predict: 
L Expansion into nonfood lines 
will continue and will be met 
by counterpressures by discount 
houses, department stores and other 
general merchandise outlets. 
2. Change in "merchandise mix," 
with more high-margin nonfoods, 
soft goods and specialties. 
:!. Upgrading: specially butcher 
departments, on-premise bakeries, 
ourmet and delicatessen sections, 
istinctive decor. 
4. Other growth activities-with 
food chains opening pharmacies, 
discount department stores, and 
specialty shops. 



LABOR 



This month it appears that organ- 
ized labor will start an impurtant 
drive for new members. At the re- 
cent akl-cio Executive Council 
meeting, approval was given to un- 
leash the resources of the federation 
for organizing employes in one 
small area-Los Angeles and Orange 
counties, California. 

Local employes will be the target 
of this concerted effort by the AFL- 
I'lo. the international, national, and 
local unions. The financial outlay 



for this one project is estimated at 
more than $100,000. one third com- 
ing from the AFL-CIO treasury. The 
money will be spent in organiza- 
tional campaigns in about 400 
plants, an average of $1,000 for 
each installation. 

Employes will not have the choice 
of the unions they may select. The 
decision has already been made by 
union leaders in privately held 
meetings, giving each union certain 
exclusive representation areas. 

The director of the project says 
that if the plan works in Los Ange- 
les, it will "spread like measles" to 
other areas of the country. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



A better understanding of lumber 
industry problems has resulted from 
a devastating windstorm in the 
Pacific Northwest which blew down 
timber on 20 million acres of for- 
ests. As much as 15 billion board 
feet must be salvaged within two to 
three years to avoid insect infesta- 
tions and fire hazards. 

Emergency action brought fed- 
eral, other public agencies and in- 
dustry together to plan the salvage. 
Deficiencies of federal timber sales 
and operating policies were sudden- 
ly more obvious and sales contracts, 
time limits and operating proced- 
ures have been adjusted. 

The serious competitive position 
of the Pacific Northwest in loss of 
eastern markets to Canadian im- 
ports was recognized by Canadian 
officials attending an emergency 
conference. Voluntary reduction of 
Canadian shipments while the U. S. 
is adjusting to the salvage opera- 
tion may be anticipated. 

If the log and lumber market can- 
not absorb the salvage supply a pos- 
sible significant price decline may 
result. 



TAXATION 



Hearings held early last month on 
new business expense accounting 
procedures for tax purposes prove 
to have had beneficial results. 

The proposed regulations, de- 
signed to complement Section 274 of 
the Code, would have been almost 
impossible to comply with. As re- 
leased in their final form, the regu- 



lations have been somewhat relaxed. 

Despite the changes, the new reg- 
ulations are still burdensome in 
their compliance requirements. It 
appears that in writing the regula- 
tions the Internal Revenue Service 
went too far in interpreting the in- 
tent of Congress as explained in the 
reports of both the Senate Finance 
Committee and the House Ways and 
Means Committee. The intent was 
to put a halt to abuses that alleged- 
ly existed, not throttle the employe 
and his employer with the compila- 
tion of unnecessary records. 

It remains now for Congress to 
speak again in the area of business 
entertainment and expense accounts. 



TRANSPORTATION 



The new year promises to be an 
active one for transportation legis- 
lation in Congress. Last year a presi- 
dential message suggested transpor- 
tation regulatory reform. This pro- 
vided the opportunity for all the 
various interests to study the pro- 
posals and make their reactions 
known. With this rehearsal, the Ad- 
ministration is now ready to push 
for congressional action. 

The Kennedy transportation pro- 
posals were significant for the fact 
that they proposed to reverse a 
trend. Rather than proposing in- 
creased regulation over the carriers, 
such as has been done periodically 
over the past 70 years, the heart of 
the Kennedy message proposes to 
eliminate minimum rate regulation 
on significant portions of the na- 
tion's traffic. To protect against the 
possibility of predatory rate prac- 
tices, it proposes that certain anti- 
trust laws be made applicable. 

Indications are that the legisla- 
tion to be reintroduced in the new 
Congress will be similar to that con- 
sidered last year. Undoubtedly, there 
will lie considerable controversy and 
debate. Because of the significant 
influence enjoyed by both the truck- 
ing and the railroad industries, 
there will have to be modifications 
of the President's proposal before 
approval. Assuming that this is pos- 
sible, the Eighty-eighth Congress 
may be able to produce something 
significant in the way of reduced 
government regulation of the vital 
transport industry. 
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KENNEDY PROGRAM 

continued from prige 33 

broader terms than the Eisenhower 
Administration, not only in social, 
but in economic, matters. 

The specifics of the Administra- 
tion's new program will be set forth 
in future messages to Congress, but 
legislation in the areas of education, 
federalized health care for the 
elderly, taxation, farm commodity 
prices, urban a/fairs, foreign aid and 
consumer legislation will be asked. 

Several school subsidy plans have 
failed in the past because of con- 
situtional state-church relation ques- 
tions, dangers of potential central- 
ized government control and the 
costs involved in a federally assisted 
program that would overlap local 
progress in meeting school needs. 

A proposal to provide federal 
funds to permit state planning for 
educational facilities may be pushed 
this year. Some loans or grants for 
college needs will again be sought. 
Aid for areas crowded by federal 
installations will be up for renewal. 
So will the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, aimed at stimulating sci- 
ence and foreign language training. 

Some form of education aid that 
' would not bring control and is not 
too expensive" might have a chance 
of passing, in the opinion of Profes- 
sor Grassmuck. But Professor de 
Grazia feels that the heavy budget 



deficit expected this fiscal year and 
next 'will put a clamp on new pro- 
grams for education and welfare. 
With large defense outlays and any 
massive aid to India, for example, 
still more deficit would be created." 

Though there is an increase in the 
House in supporters of federal sub- 
sidy to education of a half dozen 
votes, it would take .37 votes to 
switch the outcome of the vote in 
the past Congress that killed school 
aid. And after a total effort by the 
Administration in the past Congress, 
many have concluded that the publ it- 
just doesn't want it. 

On health care for the elderly, the 
Administration is adamant that it 
should be financed through the so- 
cial security system. This can be 
said with authority. 

Many feel, as does Professor 
Rossiter, that for a health care 
measure to win passage, "The Ad 
ministration will have to make some 
acknowledgment of private insur- 
ance plans." Dr. Rossiter adds, "For 
a natural-born compromiser, Mr. 
Kennedy was too inflexible on his 
approach the last time. Some older 
people don't need medical care. A 
compromise bill also would have to 
cover the very poor not under 
social security." 

The Ways and Means ( 'ommittee, 
which must act first on such a 
measure financed by higher social 
security taxes, will be about evenly 
divided pro and con. But even if a 



Watch for: 




Legislation by label confuses issues 

Catch phrases that will appeal to congressmen and 
voters are in constant demand in Washington, where 
words are weapons in the legislative fights. Here's 
a rundown on some of the labels on this year's bills. 

You can get ahead faster 

Roadblocks that threaten to slow down your career 
can be overcome if you take stock of yourself, the 
competition, and the company's needs. This article 
offers useful advice on how to do these things. 

. . . and many other timely, important and useful articles 
in coming issues of 

Nation's Business 



bill gets out of this committee, there 
is no assurance the House will pass 
it. The White House itself is not 
as optimistic as some proponents. 

As Dr. de Grazia points out: "We 
really haven't got the social re- 
search data on who lacks medical 
care and there is hesitancy to regi- 
ment a great many people to help 
what may be only a few." 

A compromise bill that takes in 
all elderly people, not just those 
who qualify for social security and 
which requires some prepayment 
of social security taxes, might be 
enacted. 

Prospects tor tax cut 

Nearly everyone favors tax re- 
duction in principle. Though the 
Administration had promised a 
broad tax-cut program, lower taxes 
such as most businessmen want may 
be farther away than some people 
helieve. 

In the words of one White House 
planner, "Tax reduction will be a 
major undertaking. It ought to be 
easy with business and labor both 
for it. But in reality they are talking 
about two different things. In 
addition, support of a tax cut would 
represent a major reversal in eco- 
nomic thinking for some key mem 
bers of Congress." 

The traditional thinking on Capi- 
tol Hill goes like this: You don't 
cut taxes when you have a big 
deficit, especially when the economy 
seems in good shape. 

However, in spite of the deep- 
seated feeling about the deficit 
spending, particularly of such po- 
tentates as Chairman Byrd of the 
Finance Committee and Rep. Wilbur 
Mills of the Ways and Means unit, 
(axes probably will be cut if a 
measure gets out on the floor of the 
House and Senate. As one member 
confided to an executive branch 
liaison man last year: "My people 
are against deficit spending that a 
tax cut would cause; but for heaven's 
sake don't get me in a position 
where I'll have tn vote against a 
tax cut." 

Some tax reduction could !«• on- 
acted in L968. Then another cut 
plus reforms could follow in 1964. 
It might take that long to arrive at 
a compromise that would suit 
enough people, and postponing part 
of the cut might carry more political 
appeal just before the '64 election. 

Professor Latham believes that 
the huge deficits ahead, particularly 
immediately after a big tax cut. nr. 
of little concern to the mass of 
voters. "People don't look at the 
price list as much as what is being 
offered. In the 1930s there wafi great 
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Lower pressures . . . longer life 

(be it Diesels or people) 



Diesels are like people in some ways. 
Too much internal pressure causes trouble. 
GM Diesels keep this kind of pressure down. Lower 
than other Diesels. (Engineers rail it BMEP — brake 
mean effective pressure.) 

So there's less stress. Lower temperatures. Reduced 
bearing loads. Less friction wear. In short, longer 
engine life! 

And you get this from modern engines 
with high horsepower— low weight. For 




GM DIESEL 

SERIES 53 & 71 ENGINES 



GM Diesel has continually improved h.p./lb. ratios 
without drastically boosting internal pressures. 
So to keep your productivity up, get the power that 
keeps the pressures down. 

Specify GM Diesel. It's the long-Lived power with the 
clean bill of health. 

For details, see your Distributor or write Detroit Diesel 
Engine Division, General Motors. Detroit 
28, Michigan. (In Canada: General 
MotorsDiesel Limited, London.Ontario.) 



One proven design throughout the line builds greater value into every engine 



Try PENDAFLEX® for 



sfghs 

Whole offices fall in love with 
Oxford Pendaflex hanging, slid- 
ing folders. Secretaries get 
starry-eyed over Pendaflex fin- 
ger-tip control of all file spaces 
. . . even hard to reach back-of- 
the-drawerfties. Exclusive "Key- 
board" selection hath charms 
to sooth a savage boss ... and 
give him the correspondence he 
wants, when he wants it. Hard- 
hearted office managers grow 
misty when they learn how 
much time and money effi- 
cient Pendaflex saves. Oxford 
Pendaflex . . . it's quite an affair. 
Get all the facts just by mailing 
the coupon. 

Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 

In Toronto. Luckett Distributors, Ltd. 



OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO.. INC. 
8 1 Clinton Road. Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me full information on Oxford Pendaflex plus my free copy 
of "43 NEW WAYS TO FILE." 
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Authorities see 
stiff fights ahead 
on many issues 



resistance to deficit sending and 
predictions of collapse. But tin- 
country wnnts to buy now. It's al- 
most impossible to translate the 
budget enormities into terms thai 
are understandable." 

But red-ink spending will still In- 
very much an issue and a foundation 
lor many an argument against non- 
defense welfare state spending, if 
not against tax lowering. Tax cut 
advocates argue that deficits they 
cause will be only temporary. 

farm changes coming 

On farm legislation, House re- 
pudiation of mandatory controls on 
feed grain acreage suggests a vol- 
untary program of controls is the 
only possible alternative for the Ad- 
ministration. Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman seems bound to 
what he calls a supply management 
approach of price props with strict 
controls over what a man can plan) 
or produce. New strength was seen 
in the past Congress, however, for 
ending the expensive system of sup- 
porting agricultural prices and 
amassing surpluses. 

About 35 supporters of the first 
farm bill will not return to the 
House. Only 27 additional propo- 
nents of the program won election 
This signals an even greater loss for 
Administration farm policies. 

The Administration's attempt to 
create a Department of Urban 
Affairs in 1961 met with resound 
ing failure. If brought up again it 
is likely to meet the same fate. 
Although 27 new supporters were 
elected to the House, compared with 
20 who lost, it would take at least 
50 more votes to approve such a 
department, on the basis of the 
balloting in the past Congress. 

As Professor Rossiter remarks: 
"We don't establish major depart 
rnents very quickly in this country." 

Wolfgang Kraus. professor of po- 
litical science at The Oeorge Wash 
ington University, believes the fu- 
ture political, military and economic 
fortunes of the European Common 
Market are closely connected with 
our foreign trade policies. Thus he 
se** more chance for approval of 
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How to keep your money in two different places 



(AND LIVE TO REGRET IT) 



Some people think ii doesn't matter 
where you keep your savings as long as 
you receive a high return. They often 
have their checking account at a Full 
Service commercial bank and their sav- 
ings in some other financial institution. 

Whether this is penny-wise or pound- 
foolish depends mostly on what these 
people expect from a financial institu- 
tion. If all they want is maximum re- 
turn on their savings, it's a good idea. 
But if they want to establish a partner- 
ship which can really help them grow 
financially, it could be a serious mistake. 

People with plans prefer a 
Full Service commercial bank 
People with plans for their savings-like 
buying a house or car, sending the kids 
to college, or taking advantage of a 
business opportunity-know that there's 
one type of financial institution that 



can act as their partner in carrying out 
these plans. That's a Full Service com- 
mercial bank. This is true because a 
Full Service bank, unlike other finan- 
cial institutions, can lend money for 
practically any legitimate purpose. And 
lend it at rates generally lower than 
you'd find anywhere else. 

How to make a Full Service 
bank your "financial partner" 

First, pick a Full Service bank near 
your home or work and make it your 
financial headquarters. (You can be 
sure it's a Full Service bank if it offers 
checking accounts, savings accounts 
and all kinds of loans.) 

Get acquainted with at least one of 
the bank's officers so that you know 
where you stand financially right now. 
When you need some extra money. 
borrow it from the bank (instead of 



taking it out of your savings). This does 
two important things for you: It keeps 
your savings account intact and grow- 
ing; and, it helps you establish a good 
credit reputation. 

When you're ready for a major 
financial move, you'll find the bank 
can help you with sound advice and. 
chances arc. with a low cost loan. No 
other type of financial institution can 
do as much for you. 

To sum up: If your future financial 
plans call for credit - to buy a house or 
car. or take a trip, or whatever -you'll 
be dollars ahead if you start doing busi- 
ness with a Full Service commercial 
hank right now. You'll never regret it. 
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Your Full Service 
Commercial Bank 




TRANSPORTATION 
Is Better Than Ever 
In Alameda County 



Yes, now that the new $17,500,000 im- 
provements have gone into service at 
Metropolitan Oakland International 
Airport, transportation in this area is 
better than ever. In addition to a com- 
plete airport installation which has 
been serving the largest pre- jet planes, 
there is now a new 10,000 foot runway, 
able to handle the largest planes of to- 
day and also the largest which are yet 
on the drawing boards. This runway is 
served by fully instrumented all clear 
over water approaches exceeding four 
miles in each direction. There's also a 
new terminal, with more than four acres 
of floor space and an 11-story control 
tower. 

Besides this, the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area— Alameda County, 
California — has other transportation 
advantages. It's the terminus of three 
transcontinental railroads, a deep sea 
port served by more than 60 United 
States and foreign lines, the center of 
a network of modern highways over 
which ply more than 100 major truck 
lines— the real transportation center of 
the W st. 

Transportation is not the only reason 
why Alameda County, California — the 
Metropolitan Oakland Area— is the log- 
ical place from which to serve the West. 
For brochures with detailed informa- 
tion on any or all of the five topics 
named, check the coupon, have your 
secretary clip it to your letterhead, add 
your name and mail. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. All inquires strictly confidential. 




1. Directory or Manufacturers 

2. Industrial Sites 

3. Space, Electronics, 
Nucleonics 

4. You're Lucky When Your 
Office Is in Oakland 

5. The Profitable Place from 
which to Serve the West 



ALAMEDA 

ALBANY 

BERKELEY 

EMERYVILLE 

FREMONT 

HAYWARD 

LIVERM0RE 

NEWARK 

OAKLAND 

PIEDMONT 

PLEASANT0N 

SAN LEANDR0 

UNION CITY 

RURAL 

ALAMEDA COUNTY 



Ptease send me the items checked: 
L □ 2. □ 3. □ 4. □ 5. 
My name is_ 



Address on letterhead attached 



MO 




ALAMEDA COUNTY. CALIFORNIA 

SUITE 1334 1320 WEBSTER ST. 
OAKLAND 12. CALIFORNIA 



long-term financing of foreign aid 
The heavy barrage against foreign 
aid in the past Congress saw the 
House sever SI billion from the 
President's authorization request. 
Drastic changes seem jjossible this 
year. 

Labor proposals, such as setting 
federal standards for state unem- 
ployment compensation, will be pro- 
posed. But, without a recession, the 
issue will lack a powerful stimulus. 

Although President Kennedy 
failed to get several top-priority 
measures enacted during his first 
two years in office, he certainly has 
not been without successes. 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey, assistant 
majority leader, for example, calls 
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Laggingeconomic growth 
is cited in support of 
many proposed federal 
programs. But are the 
present growth gauges 
reliable? You can get 
the facts on page 30 



the Eighty-seventh Congress the 
most productive since the Seventy - 
fourth 1 1935-36) during Roosevelt's 
New Deal. 

He classes the Trade Expansion 
Act passed last year with the cre- 
ation of the social security system 
for major legislative accomplish 
mont, for instance. "I look for 
another impressive record from the 
Eighty-eighth," he says. 

Whether the Eighty-eighth is more 
productive or less than the Eighty 
seventh will probably have to await 
historians' interpretations. The next 
two years will probably see heavy 
compromises on many key admin- 
istration proposals. But some new 
seeds for further federal growth un 
doubtedly will be planted. END 
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"Through thick ... and thin" 




Yon name it, and the new A. B. Dick 
office copier will copy it. From bound - 
in pages in thick telephone directories 
to thin, onionskin carbons . . . even 
blueprints, diazo prints and photostats 
• . . thin, lightly penciled engineering 
drawings or thick cardboard mounted 
photographs . . . all are just part of a 



dii\"s work for the Model 120. 

Here at last is an office copier to carry 
you through the thick and thin of your 
d.iilv paperwork. A single machine to 
handle all copying jobs, in all colors. 

And, tacause you can place the desk- 
top 120 near your secretary, she never 
has to leave her work area to make a 



copy. Her efficiency goes up. Your 
costs go down. 

So. before you buy an office copier, 
see the new A. B. Dick Model 120. It 
can help you and your secretary through 
"thick and thin." Call your A. B. Dick 
products distributor today. He's listed 
in the yellow pages under"Duplicating." 



Write today for FREE BOOKLET jhowing you "34 Woy» To Cut 
Hidden Office Com" with A. 6 Dick phofocopy. Write A. 6 Dick 
Company, 5700 Weil Touhy Avenue. Chicago 4 6, fllinoit. 

Name 

Company 

Addren 



A B DICK 
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The exception is the obvious one. The driver. We 
didn't build him. But Dodge does build tough 
trucks. And they're backed by the longest war- 
ranty offered on any American truck. □ Dodge 
trucks are warranted by Chrysler Motors Corpo- 



ration to its authorized Dodge Truck dealers. 
The warranty* applies to the power train of the 
Dodge truck, it warrants the power train com- 
ponents against defects in material and work- 
manship for 5 years or 50,000 miles, or 1500 hours, 



DODGE DIVISION 



^CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 





(WITH ONE MAJOR EXCEPTION ) 



whichever comes first, provided the Dodge Certi- 
fied Truck Care Program is followed. Q Shop 
around if you wish. You won't find another 
warranty that comes even close to the one offered 
by your nearby DodgeTruck dealer. See him soon ! 



"tout authored Chrysler Motors Corporation Dealer's Wairanty against defect* in material 
and wor kmanship on 1963 trucks ha) been eipanded lo include parti replacement or repair 
* tii i charge lor requiied pails or labor, lor 5 years or SO 000 miles, whichever comes 
first, on the engine block, head and internal parts; transmission case and internal parts 
(excluding manual clutch), torque converter, drrve shafl. universal joints, rear aile and 
differential, and real wheel bearings, provided the vehicle has been serviced at reasonable 
intervals according to the Chrysler Motors Corporation Certified Truck Care schedules. 
Trucks ara subiecl to additional limitations ol ISOO hours opeiation it mileage does not 
accurately reflect the latent ot actual use and operation ol parts covtied by the warranty 
Coverage will not apply to trucks subjected to prolonged powei takeofi or oft highway use. 



I HARE YOU 

TO MATCH 
YOUR TYPING 

ACCOUNTING 
□MACHINED 

AGAINST MINE 




It you don't have a Burroughs machine like hers, take 
the dare. It's worth il. 

You see, we've matched the total performance of a 
Burroughs against that of other typing accounting ma- 
chines many, many limes. And in almost every instance, 
it's won. It's done the work faster, at less cost, and 
u i 111 a lot less wear and tear on the operator. 

That's because a Burroughs is made so that each step 
oi the operation dovetails with every other step. From 
the moment the form is inserted into the carriage on 
through the entire operation (which is directed auto- 
matically by the exclusive program control center), 
it's one smooth, effortless procedure. 

So we have every reason to believe that a Burroughs 
i an do your work faster and save you some money 
too. lust call our nearby office or write to us at Detroit 
11, Michigan. And don't worry about what to do with 
your old machine. We'll be happy to lake it in trade. 

Burroughs Corporation 
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so many business problems end with 
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PERSONAL OUTLOOK 



Save your children money 

How best to handle holiday money given 
youngsters in your family? 

Before opening a savings account consider 
tax consequences of different accounts. 

Wrong choice may affect your income, estate, 
gift taxes. 

Tax consultant Howard A. Rumpf recom- 
mends: Open a custodian account to overcome 
tax disadvantages. Interest earned is taxable to 
the child— usually at lowest tax bracket. 

Parent or grandparent whose funds are de- 
posited should not be the custodian. If he dies 
before child reaches majority, the bank balance 
is includable in his gross estate. 

Mr. Rumpf, tax committee chairman for the 
Accountants Association of New York State, 
suggests the wife should be custodian if hus- 
band deposits his own funds. 

Since such deposits are outright gifts. Mr. 
Rumpf points out that the amount deposited in 
any calendar year should not exceed $3,000 
for each child— $6,000 if spouse joins in the 
gift. 

Otherwise, gift tax may be involved. 



Ways to ease the high 
cost of education 

Banking and insurance companies are 
moving fast to help you meet increasing educa- 
tion costs. 

They're refining plans developed within past 
few years, pioneering more. 

Among new opportunities for parents who 
must pay the tab: 

1. Parent estimates need, signs with bank four 
years before child enters college, begins 
monthly payments into savings account. When 



account is exhausted, bank makes loan and 
same payments continue. Loan must be paid 
two years after graduation; parent thus has 
10 -year maximum to finance a college educa- 
tion. 

For a $10,000 education, add about $480 
for interest, and about $520 for insurance. 

2. Four-year program for parent able to meet 
expense from annual income operates through 
college admission office. Parent makes monthly 
payments to bank which remits to college. 

Advantages: Rather than be socked with lump- 
sum payments each semester, make 48 month- 
ly payments; insurance guarantees completion 
of remittance to college upon death or disability 
of parent; low cost. 

3. Parent with child in secondary school— espe- 
cially 8- 10th grades— determines need; insur- 
ance company issues endowment in thousand 
dollar increments from $2,000 to $12,000. 

Parent pays fixed monthly premium. Insur- 
ance company pays amount contracted for un- 
til third academic year. Then parent borrows 
from bank using cash value of policy as collat- 
eral. Bank must be paid within three years of 
graduation. 

Advantage: Younger the parent and earlier 
child's academic year, the lower the premiums. 

4. Parent with child entering college: Most 
commercial banks will advance educational 
funds at specific intervals. 

Early plans allowed only four years to pay. 
Now many banks permit six years, some eight 
years. 



Post-holiday fatigue? 

Got that low-down feeling after the holi- 
day season whirl? 

Dr. W. H. Forbes of Harvard's School of Pub- 
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lie Health says there are no final answers to 
the mystery of fatigue. 

However, this check list, according to Dr. 
Forbes, will help avoid nervous fatigue— the 
type most important in industry: 

Eat a good breakfast. It doesn't have to be 
a high-protem meal. 

Exercise each day. A mile walk per day for 
males aged 10-70 is far too little. 

Take rest periods. 

Have a relaxing hobby. Executives prefer- 
ably should have one involving exercise and 
divergent from work. 

Concerning the nostrum that a cold shower 
is the quickest way ever discovered to banish 
fatigue, Dr. Forbes says: 

"A shower won't do anything magic, and 
doesn't change your fatigue. 

"Its effect is psychological. A swift kick on 
the posterior will do equally as well. 

"It does one thing: Increases the heart rate. 
It's an awakening process." 

About the standard dictum of not working 
overly long hours, he notes that some people 
thrive on such a regimen. 

The Harvard expert finds, however, that 
fatigue has its uses. 

"Everyone speaks of fatigue as if it were 
undesirable— and so it is from the point of view 
of accomplishment. But it is a protective mech- 
anism like pain. From the point of view of help- 
ing the individual to survive, it is fortunate that 
he usually feels tired and quits before he col- 
lapses." 

Boon for program chairmen 

Is your business, civic, religious, school or 
technical group stuck for a program idea? 
If so. government agencies have hundreds 



of first-class 16-mm sound films available on 
loan. Only cost usually is postage. 

Boon for program chairmen is 500 page 
"U. S. Government Films for Public Educational 
Use" catalog. Subjects run gamut from World 
War II campaigns to presidential conventions 
to whooping crane. 

Two of the best: "Eruptions of Kilauea" — 
1959-1960 and 1955-color accounts of Ha 
waiian volcano spectacularly blowing its top. 
Contact: Map Information Office, Department 
of Interior, Washington 25, D. C. Demand is 
heavy for both films. Expect delay of several 
months. Latest has been awarded several prizes, 
including Venice Film Festival. 

Another treasurehouse is National Park Serv- 
ice's Branch of Still and Motion Pictures. Ros- 
ter includes 6,500 slides available for loan. 

How to fight auto rust 

You can take steps to prevent auto rust this 
winter. 

The American Automobile Association sug- 
gests a simplified form of "mothballing" if 
you live where winters are wet and cold, or plan 
to drive in snow regions. 

Wash areas most susceptible to rust— panel 
under doors, fenders; wax exterior areas. 
Spread petroleum jelly for good protective coat. 

AAA suggests taking a new car to garage 
within few days for second undercoat. Second 
job is worth the $15-$20. Two undercoats 
should check major rusting for four years. 

Antirust efforts pay off at trade-in time. Deal- 
ers knock $150-$200 off price of rusty auto. 

AAA. an advocate of seat belts, advises 
motorists check for rust when stanchions are 
being attached to floor pan. If it's rusty, you're 
wasting money. 
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TIES MORE STRINGS 
TO CITY AID 





Government gains new influence over urban 
affairs by stricter controls on federal funds 



The government is increasing 
efforts to influence local affairs 
through tighter eligibility require- 
ments for billions of dollars in fed- 
eral programs. 

The fact that government money 
brings controls over its use is noth- 
ing new. 

But two bills in the past congres- 
sional session sought vast expansion 
of federal involvement in one of the 
most vital concerns to business and 
local government community de- 
velopment planning. 

One planning proposal was a key 
provision of the mass transporta- 
tion bill. whose requirements 
prompted its sponsor and manager 
in the Senate, Sen. Harrison A. 
Williams of New Jersey, to call it 
"one of the most tightly drawn 
pieces of legislation to come before 
the Senate." 

The other was a change in the 
federal-aid highway act, which one 
official conceded could put a fed- 



eral agency in a position to approve 
or disapprove community develop- 
ment plans of any city with a popu- 
lation of over 50,000 after 1965. 

The highway measure, an amend- 
ment to an existing program, was 
passed after one potentially extreme 
provision had been deleted. The 
new mass transportation bill failed 
to pass at the end of the session, 
but is certain to be revived by the 
Administration. 

Another campaign to be renewed 
rails for establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs, which was 
defeated amid a barrage of charges 
that it would usher in an even 
broader range of urban aid pro- 
grams that would control the na- 
tion's cities from Washington. 

The trend toward increased fed- 
eral involvement in planning of ur 
ban areas is readily acknowledged 
by government agencies involved, 
although officials disclaim that the 
pwse-string controls would he used 



to the fullest. Nevertheless, govern- 
ment has acquired and is continuing 
to seek more authority in one of the 
most sensitive areas of local self- 
government. Involved are such 
questions as where you will live or 
build your plant, how you use your 
land, what kind of community you 
live in. 

"Bait of federal aid" 

Central to the question of over-all 
planning under the transportation 
bill is the fact that any efficient, 
economically feasible transporta- 
tion system must conform to pat- 
terns of future community growth. 
In fact, transportation planning 
can largely determine such growth. 

A draft of the transportation bill 
requires that: ". . . no federal finan- 
cial assistance shall be provided . . . 
unless the Administrator [of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen 
cy] determines that the facilities 
i continued on /xigc 56 > 
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Key vote for locally financed transit plan 
weakens case for a new federal program 



Thousands of urban voters havp 
badly dented the case for new fed- 
eral subsidies for mass transporta- 
tion in an election billed as a test 
case of national significance. 

Residents of the San Francisco 
Bay area overwhelmingly approved 
a $792 million bond issue for an 
ambitious program of urban mass 
transportation, capable of being fi 
nanced entirely from nonfederal re 
sources. 

Although the Bay area political 
leaders have supported the federal 
program, which proponents will 
strive to push through Congress 
this year, the fact that their constit- 
uents have demonstrated the ability 
to go it alone stands as a challenge 
to President Kennedy's position 
that: 

"Only a program that offers sub- 
stantial support and continuity of 
federal participation ran induce our 
urban regions to organize appro- 
priate administrative arrangements 



and meet their share of the costs of 
fullv balanced transportation sys- 
tems." 

Clair W. MacLeod, a director and 
former president of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Dis- 
trict, has said of his project: 

"Transportation experts here in 
the federal government, as well as 
elsewhere, believe the . . . vote in 
the Bay area could well he a test 
case nationally for rapid transit If 
our plans succeed, that success 
would well mean an immediate ren- 
aissance in public transportation 
elsewhere. Thus, the success of the 
. . . vote becomes a national issue 
of great importance in the transpor- 
tation field." 

Mr. MacLeod was testifying in 
favor of an Administration program 
of $500 million in subsidies, which 
failed to pass in the past congres- 
sional session, before the issue went 
to the voters. 

But his comments and those of 



others, contrasted with the outcome, 
could prove useful in evaluating re- 
newed arguments in favor of the 
federal transportation bill. This 
states in its preamble that ". . . fed- 
eral financial assistance for the 
development of efficient and co- 
ordinated mass transportation sys- 
tems is essential to the solution of 
. . . urban problems." 

Thomas Gray, a member of the 
transit board of directors, has testi- 
fied that in the San Francisco case 
local government is capable of do- 
ing the job. 

Cost key issue 

Mr. MacLeod, however, stated 
his position thus: 

"The issue will be decided almost 
entirely on a basis of financing. 
There is no question but that the 
people of the Bay area want rapid 
transit. The question is whether 
lhe\ will be willing, in the face of 
the many other demands for their 
property tax dollars, to cast a 60 
per cent majority vote in favor of 
a S790 million project which could 
increase their tax rates by as much 
as 65 cents per $100 of assessed 
valuation." 

His answer was clear when more 
than the required percentage of 
nearly 700,000 voters approved a 
plan for local financing of transit 
improvements despite the question- 
able prospects of receiving federal 
funds. 

The maximum annual cost to the 
typical homeowner was estimated 
at $27. But the district's economic 
consultants say the system will 
bring such local benefits as concen- 
tration of business and industry, 
preservation of property values, re- 
duced need for funds and precious 
land for highways, and attraction 
of a greater share of economic 
growth. 

To this, the area's municipal fi 
nancing consultants added: 

"Sale of the transit district gen- 
eral obligation bonds in the amounts 
indicated in the district's financial 
plan would increase total tax-sup 
ported debt substantially. 

"This increase in overlapping 
debt is not expected to prevent any 
local public agency in the district 
from financing a needed project." 

The San Francisco case is not 
a clear instance of local initiative 
versus federal handouts. Transit 
backers there have indicated that 
they will continue to favor a pro- 
gram of federal funds, raised by 
taxing urban, suburban and rural 
Americans alike to help the cities. 

As one area mayor put it: "As- 
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sistance from the broad tax base of 
the federal government would great- 
ly ease the impact of this large-scale 
capital construction program nn our 
property tax base . . ." 

Effect at largess 

Yet it provides a clear contrast 
with the situation in Cleveland, 
where a local transit official report- 
ed that prospects of a federal pro- 
gram dampened enthusiasm for 
transit improvements based on com- 
munity resources. 

Gasper A. Corso, a member of 
the city's transit board, told Con- 
gress that a majority on his board 
at one point favored extension of a 
transit line with local revenues, 
only to switch when confronted with 
a vision of money to come from 
Washington. 

His report prompted Ohio's Dem- 
ocratic Senator Frank J. Lausche. 
an opponent of the federal program, 
to comment: 

"I can well see where the tax- 
payers of Cleveland would say. 
Well, if they are going to give you 
something for nothing, you better 
take it.' 

"And it would require a high 
patriotic motivation to say, 'no, 
we will not take it.' 

"So I do not take exception to 
what the members of the board did. 
It does demonstrate, however, that 
(hings that can be done locally and 
are proposed to be done locally, are 
abandoned when the federal gov- 
ernment begins promising largess." 

There are clear indications that 
federal officials seek to justify use 
of government funds for cities under 
a liberal intepretation of the "needs" 
cited in the proposed law. 

New drive in Congress 

For example, John C. Kohl, as- 
sistant administrator for urhan 
transportation in the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, argues that 
a city should be helped to finance 
its transit improvements "to the 
best advantage." 

Mr. Kohl, whose agency would 
administer the program, adds that 
a subsidy of S10 million to $20 mil- 
lion a year would permit construc- 
tion of the San Francisco system 
in five instead of nine years, which 
would appear to constitute a worth- 
while' "public advantage." 

Prospects for action on the Ad- 
ministration's urban transportation 
hill have been suggested by Demo 
ctatic Rep. Oren Harris of Arkan 



sas, who was asked by Nation's 
Business what major legislation 
he would seek in the new Congress. 

As chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, he 
replied that he. like any other com- 
mittee chairman, would await the 
recommendation of the President. 
Significantly, he added: 

"I am sure proposed legislation 
on transportation will be one of 
them." 

Federally financed mass trans- 



and equipment for which the assist- 
ance is sought are needed for carry- 
ing out a program, meeting criteria 
established by him, for a unified or 
officially coordinated urban trans- 
portation system as a part of the 
comprehensively planned develop- 
ment of the urban area." 

As interpreted by John C. Kohl, 
assistant hhfa administrator for 
urhan transportation, the planning 
provision in effect would require a 
broad framework of working agree- 
ments, supporting legislation and 
policies whereby development of an 
urhan area would be geared to the 
transportation plan. 

The ojien spaces provision of the 
Housing Act of 1961 gives an ex- 
ample of regulations governing eli- 
gibility for one recent program. A 
government pamphlet reads: 

"Evidence must be submitted 
that a maximum of open space land 
is being preserved by the governing 
bodies with a minimum of cost 
through zoning and subdivision reg- 
ulation, use of existing public land, 
special tax provisions, and continu- 
ation of appropriate use of open 
space land through lease-backs, 
easements and similar arrange- 
ments." 

Mr. Kohl is quite aware that the 
process of comprehensive planning 
has not won universal acceptance 
and that urhan de velopment on an 
area basis touches off political feuds 
among neighboring jurisdictions. 

"The bait of federal aid is held 
out to bring these groups together." 
he said, and acknowledged at an- 
other point: "I think we're facing 
an extremely difficult political prob- 
lem." 

The emphasis on urban planning, 
he says, seems partly a reflection 
of the fact that the New Frontier 
has attracted academic th inkers 
who are inclined to look ahead to 
anticipate further intensification of 
the problems of urbanization. 



portation for cities also was listed 
among top priority items by other 
representatives and senators. 

They include former Health. 
Education and Welfare Secretary 
Abraham Ribicoff, newly elected 
Democratic senator from Connecti- 
cut, who advocates "a mass-trans- 
portation bill, providing a coordi- 
nated program for the development 
of a first-class system for the trans- 
portation of people and goods by 
rail, road, boat and plane." END 



"I think it's a serious and genu- 
ine concern for the implications of 
population growth rather than the 
political injection of the federal 
arm into local affairs. 

"My experience since I've been 
down here has reassured me that 
this is not an attempt to centralize 
power." 

There are clear indications thai 
the goals of the mass transit bill go 
beyond the question of efficient 
transportation. 

Senator Williams told his col- 
leagues: 

"With the growing capacity of 
residential, commercial and indus 
trial developers to lay out whole 
new communities and cities, we 
have unparalleled opportunities to 
coordinate transit and highway 
systems with these land use devel- 
opments to create new environments 
with a vastly higher level of diver- 
sity, efficiency, and attractiveness 
than we have ever been able to 
achieve before." 

"On top of that," he said at an- 
other point, "the transportation 
plans must be consistent and co- 
ordinated with general comprehen- 
sive plans for the urban area which 
have been prepared in sufficient de- 
tail to provide a satisfactory basis 
for determining the transportation 
plan. 

"This is a key provision of the 
bill, and. if I may say so, this pro- 
vision together with several others, 
makes this one of the most tightly 
drawn pieces of legislation to come 
before the Senate. 

"In fact, I have some fear that the 
legislation is so tightly drawn that 
the program may have considerable 
difficulty getting off the ground once 
it is enacted. 

"I only hope the Administration 
will exercise discretion and good 
judgment in drawing the regulations, 
if this program is enacted, to make 
sure that the worthy planning ends 
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METAL BUILDINGS BY MESCO ERECT FASTER, LAST LONGER, COST LESS 



MESCO Metal Buildings are pre-designed, detailed and engi- 
neered with the aid of computers, located in our engineering 
offices, thus providing the most efficient engineering obtain 
able. Precision punching, shearing, and welding insure fast 
and exact field erection, giving rugged durability for years 
of maintenance-free service. 

MESCO can supply standard or custom designed buildings 
for offices, churches, industrial, commercial, aviation, and 
general utility, with factory applied Vinyl Acrylic colors — 
delivered to your building site by our own fleet of trucks. 

Factory fabrication, versatility of design, fast delivery, speedy 
erection, and "Turn-Key" Distributors, who are able to 
handle any or all phases of a building contract, make MESCO 
Metal Buildings superior to other types of construction. 

For information specific to your building needs or available 
distributor territories contact Metal Structures Corporation, 
phone MEIrose 1-3840, or mail coupon to: 

METAL STRUCTURES CORPORATION 

P. 0. Box 10401 Dallas 7. Texas 
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Ever increasing in value as an 
industrial asset is Pleasant living... 
product ot Colorado's magic 
climate. This is the factor that attracts 
and holds abundant, high quality 
labor . . builds profits with 
more production per man hour Growing 
at twice the rate of the national 
average. Colorado is booming with new 
markets, new industries and 
new potential for your company. 
Discover how your company 
can profit ... in 

INDUSTRIAL 

COLORADO 

Send for Free Executive Portfolio 
"INDUSTRIAL COLORADO" 

Colorful 9-booklet portfolio containing 
concise, up-to-the-minute data 
on Colorado's industrial assets, plant 
sites, markets, labor, power, 
"■sources and of course, Pleasant 
Living. Colorado's profit building bonus 
to industry. All inquiries are 
strictly confidential. 




Write to: 

COI 0R«nn DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
4 State Capitol • Denver 2. Colorado 
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are not thwarted by the lack of any 
beginnings." 

Carte blanche authority 

An apparent attempt to broaden 
the purpose of an existing program 
came to light in the dispute over a 
proposed highway act amendment 
that read: 

"The Secretary [of Commerce], 
prior to his approval of any project 
for right-of-way acquisition or ac- 
tual construction, shall require the 
state highway department to give 
satisfactory assurance that there 
exists one or more feasible methods 
... for the relocation of families 
displaced by acquisition or clear- 
ance of rights-of-way for any fed- 
eral-aid highway." 

Rep. John F. Baldwin of Califor 
nia and 12 other members of the 
House Public Works Committee, 
while supporting the highway pro- 
gram, charged that the relocation 
provision would give the Secretary 
of Commerce "carte blanche author 
ity to impose any requirement upon 
the states that he wishes for the 
relocation of displaced families 
short of requiring a state to pay re- 
location payments when not author- 
ized by state law." 

As Representative Baldwin put 
it: "The effect of the . . . provision 
was to make a major transfer of 
power and control from the states to 
the federal government. . . . The 
Secretary would be the sole author- 
ity to determine what is a 'feasible 
method' of relocating families and 
businesses, and if a state did not 
comply with the Secretary's ideas 
on this subject, the Secretary could 
cut off all federal highway funds to 
that state. 

"This is a typical example of pro- 
visions that are appearing in bill 
after bill this year to concentrate 
greater power in the hands of the 
federal government." 

Representative Baldwin spon- 
sored a successful amendment to 
require the states to provide "re- 
location advisory assistance." 

Remaining in the bill, however, 
is a new requirement for a continu- 
ing, comprehensive transportation 
planning process without which no 
city of 50,000 in population could 
qualify for federal highway funds 
after 1965. 

The biennial authorization for 
each of the next two fiscal years is 
$427.5 million for primary roads, 
$285 million for secondary roads, 
and S2.'{7..-. million for urban roads. 



for a yearly total of $950 million. 
Interstate Fund authorization is $2.6 
billion for 1964, $2.7 billion for 1965. 

According to Francis C. Turner, 
assistant federal highway adminis- 
trator, new standards for eligibility 
have not been drafted, but would 
cover all factors involved in com 
munity planning. 

This reflects the view of Presi- 
dent Kennedy that "planning for 
transportation and land use must go 
hand in hand as two inseparable 
aspects of the same process." 

Mr. Turner was asked by Na- 
tion's Business whether the 
requirements could put the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, through the 
Bureau of Public Roads, in the posi 
tion of approving or disapproving, 
in effect, the development plans of 
a community. His reply: 

"Theoretically, yes. But, prac- 
tically, 1 don't think it would do 



Profits— up or down? 

Four forces that will 
determine '63 results 
are weighed in article 
starting on page 34 



that. Admittedly, we have the funds 
-the aid. But as a practical matter 
you don't operate that way." 

The new requirements would 
bring about no changes in many 
areas with acceptable planning pro- 
grams, he says, but would force 
others to conform to "good practice 

Last year's amendment merely 
strengthens and gives official recog- 
nition to existing informal, cooper- 
ative arrangements between federal, 
state and local planners, he says. 

Approved plans required 

Federal planning requirements 
first became entrenched under spe- 
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cine programs for public housing 
and urban renewal. Comprehensive 
plans, acceptable to the government, 
are now among prerequisites for: 

► Urban Renewal Administration 
loans and grants for clearing, rede- 
veloping and rehabilitating slums 
and blighted areas. 

► Federal Housing Administration 
mortgage insurance for housing con- 
struction or improvements in urban 
renewal areas. 

► FHA mortgage insurance to pro- 
vide rent.nl housing for low-income 
families and those displaced by 
government action. 

► Public Housing Administration 
loans and grants to provide housing 
for families unable to afford stand- 
ard housing available in the private 
market. 

Elements of the plans cover land 
use, major thoroughfares, commu- 
nity facilities, all backed up by 
zoning and subdivision regulations 
and capital improvements. 

Under recent programs, the gov- 
ernment has been encouraging 
greater emphasis on regional plan- 
ning rather than activity limited to 
political boundaries, raising com- 
plaints that this erodes local politi- 
cal authority. Planning by economic 
unit, for example, is required under 
the Area Redevelopment Act. 

The open space program, further- 
more, provides up to 20 per cent of 
the cost of land acquired for parks, 
recreation, conservation, historic 
and scenic purposes. The federal 
contribution is raised to 30 per cent 
for a project designed to serve an 
entire urban area under a program 
developed by more than one politi- 
cal subdivision. 

A measure to promote joint con- 
struction of sewage treatment facil- 
ities was embodied in a 19G1 amend- 
ment to the Water Pollution Control 
Act that raised the limit on federal 
contributions to any one project. 

With the government deeply in- 
volved in the sewage treatment 
business, the possibility of further 
land-use controls is raised by an- 
other provision of the 1961 pollution 
control amendment. 

At present, a community can get 
federal money to treat its sewage 
while contributing to stream pollu- 
tion through storm water run-off. 
erosion, and influx of agricultural 
chemicals and industrial wastes. 

A government study of six major 
fiver basins is under way, covering 
all factors contributing to stream 
pollution, to be completed for legis 
lative "implementation" at all levels 
<>f government by 1970. END 




Higher postage rates 
make mailing 
cost more! 

(Postal rales go up January 7, 1963) 

An old mail scale that overwcighs can lose a sizeable 
amount of money in a year. An unneeded 5c stamp on 
ten letters a day runs into $125 in a year. 

A scale that underweighs can be even more costly 
in good will. Nobody likes to get letters that arrive 
"Postage Due." 

Pitney-Bowes scales are precision built to U.S. 
Bureau of Standards specifications, and 
are used by the U.S. Post Office. The 
automatic pendulum mechanism doesn't 
get rusty, stiff or strained, has long lived 
accuracy. The hairline indicator registers 
exactly. The eye-high chart with wide 
markings, big figures, is easy to read -saves 
mailing time. 

To be sure you are equipped to deal 
with the new postal rates as efficiently 
and economically as possible, 
call your nearest PB office 
for a demonstration. Or 
write for free booklet. 

FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of 
latest postal rates, with parcel post 
map and tone finder. 




Fjjj Pitney-Bowes 
= Mailing Scales 

Made by the originator of the [<m!tii;e 
meter... 149 offices in VS. and Canada 



PnNfiY-Bowts. Inc. 

1.198 Walnut Street, Stamford, Conn. 

Send free booklet □ rate chart □ 
Same 



Address^ 
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LISTEN TO 
THE RIGHT PEOPLE 



Four guidelines can help you obtain more useful 
information for making important decisions 



Evkry body wants to get the boss's ear. But he can't 
listen to everybody. 

A good executive increases his effectiveness when 
he is discriminating in deciding whom he will listen to. 

He pays attention to those who keep him informed, 
lighten his workload, or save his time. But he listens 
also to those who argue with him constructively and 
force him to sharpen his judgment. 

With the focus more and more on consultative 
management, you can be more effective as a manager 
when you— 

*• Know the kind of people who try to get your ear. 
*• Recognize the situations in which they try to reach 
you. 

► Become aware of listening-proneness and deaf-spots. 

► Know how to pack more profitable listening-consul- 
ting hours into each day. 

The manager's responsibility is to harness the 
best brain power for the most profitable actions. 

Yet he is a busy man faced with a corps of subor- 
dinates, each of whom contends he is looking out for 
the best interests of the company and most of whom 
differ in their approach, values, personalities, and mo- 
tivations as they try to reach him. 

Whom the manager listens to and confers with is 
important for several reasons: 

Many business problems are so complex that they 
cut across several departments and call for multiple 
judgment. The number of specializations represented 
in companies continues to grow, and so do the dif- 
ferences which the manager must referee. As com- 
panies tend to bring more democracy into the busi- 
ness through participative decision-making, the man 
ager has to develop a better method of listening and 
consulting. 

The president of an automotive equipment company 
remarked facetiously at a conference: "A president 
seldom makes a mistake; when he does it's probably 
because he's listened to the wrong people." The fact 
is that this remark applies to every manager, whether 
he is a president or a supervisor. 

For example, morale among salesmen in an office 



equipment firm was consistently low. The director 
of sale.s and his immediate deputy regarded their own 
private conversations as the only kind of communica- 
tion needed. As friends of some 15 years who had 
come up via the same route, they had developed a 
fixed set of attitudes. They insulated themselves, in- 
sisted that sales reports told others all they needed 
to know, and listened to no one else. The company's 
operations and competition were quickly outgrowing 
them, but in their provincialism they could see only 
their own narrow sector. 

The morale problem was cured only when both 
were fired. 

Tn another case, the safety superintendent dealt ex- 
clusively with his company's safety committee, as 
his predecessor had done. The committee kept beefing 
up safety promotion efforts, but frequency and sever- 
ity of accidents showed no improvement. 

The superintendent finally decided that the com- 
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mitten's ideas were not enough. Once he began to 
get around and listen to the views of his safety in- 
spectors and first-line supervisors, he discovered that 
the critical need was not promotional efforts at all. 
What was needed was more concentrated safety edu- 
cation of employes assigned to work in the new prod- 
ucts operation, and use of improved engineering 
devices there. Once these were introduced, each month 
showed a suhstantial reduction in accidents and man- 
days lost through injuries. The company's record for 
safety is now among the best in its industry. 

Just as there are hazards in listening only to one's 
alter ego or to a committee membership which has 
gone stale, there are other hazards. One has to guard 
against using one's secretary as a communications 
sieve, being dissuaded by technicians who see only 
the details, yielding to the expediency boys who want 
to bail you out for the moment and never think of 
the future, or being trapped by glih-tongued persuad- 
ers in the executive dining room. 

In the listening paltern of an executive, both open- 
door and closed-door practices can be carried to ex- 
tremes. He has to be wary of moving too far either 
way. He should guard against overexposure— the 
tendency to be available too readily and too often to 
listen to anyone who wants to see him. He should 
also guard against overinsulation— the tendency to 
cut himself off from the source's of facts, judgments, 
and warning signals. 

People trying to get your ear 

Different kinds of people have different approaches 
and contributions to make. Some will exercise a pos- 
itive influence, others negative. Still others are eter 
nal neutralists. You may or may not get what you're 
listening for. 

The chartists will be intent upon getting your eyes, 
as wpll as your ear— with chart, pointer, and easel as 
their instruments, and statistical trends as the con- 
tent. You can depend on them for skillful eompila- 
tion of data, good use of graphics, and a fairly ar- 
ticulate interpretation of statistics. Don't count on 
them for much more. Generally a chartist will have 
nothing more to add than mild enthusiasm if the 
trend reflects good news and serious caution if the 
trend is unfavorable. 

There are also the manualists- those quick to cite 
a paragraph in the company's administrative man 
ual, office manual, sales manual, organizational man- 
ual, or any similar document. They go by the book 
and tend to lack resourcefulness or imagination. The 
manualists will try to get your ear as soon as they 
learn you're thinking about an action which goes 
against the rules. 

Other bureaucrats include the idea stiflers, the 
status quo advocates, the politicians, the logicians, 
the vacillators, and some specialists. If you're seek- 
ing reassurance thai nothing should be done, you'll 
find it here. 

At the other pole are the visionaries, the gamblers, 
the ambitious, the idea men, and the loyalists. If you 
want a can-do backing, these men should be in your 
listening 01 lot 

The philosophers will consume your time if you 
give them an audience. They will reflect on how 




Overinsulation 



things used to lie and otherwise shoot the breeze. Nice 
fellows, generally, but of little value in assisting you 
with the business at hand. 

The mathematical model boys are still another 
group. They see all management in terms of the new 
tools of management -operations research, compute? 
responses, linear programing, decision gaming, and 
the like. For long-range planning or testing a theory, 
give them a hearing. But don't go overboard with 
them. Don't succumb to having everything answered 
by the computer. Use their tools along with other 
tools. Hold them accountable and mark them plus 
and minus on performance as you do others in the 
organization. 

A motley group which defies classification also 
must be reckoned with because of its members' per- 
sistent efforts to get your ear. They include the exag- 
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LISTEN TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 

continued 

gerators, the opportunists, the office politicians, the 
gossips, and the chronic complainers. Give them a 
minimum of time. Develop the art of evading them 
graciously. 

Instead, give your listening time to your trusted 
trouble-shooters, your line managers in charge of 
the bread-and-butter functions of the business, com- 
petent staff specialists to whom special tasks are 
delegated, and those who need your decision because 
you are the only one able to make it. Block out 
time to listen and confer with another group, too 
fellow managers whose activities are closely allied 
to yours and where doing business jointly is better 
than going it alone. 

When they try to reach you 

The range of situations in which subordinates try 
to reach the txxss is so well known that he often works 
artfully at controlling the inroads on his time. 

William H Kennedy, assistant sales manager of 
Black-Clawson Company, says ' there are times when 
the rate at which you're falling behind on desk work 
and other needs is such that you have to declare a 
moratorium on office visitors and listening." 

Sometimes a critical question needs to be resolved 
before subordinates can move ahead. At other times 
subordinates need your advice on unusual problems 
they encounter. 

There are also situations in which key subordinates 
require an audience with you on coordination, control, 
scheduling and the like. 

Situations concerned with gripes, personal clashes 
and people, generally— warrant attention on a con 
tinuing basis. Grievances cannot be easily by-passed. 

Technical problems should be handled at subor- 
dinate levels and, for the most part, should not eat 
into your time. However, where your experience and 




Listen analytically 



technical savvy are such that you can help without 
using too much of your time, consider it a valid part 
of your listening-consulting pattern. 

Finally, there are situations which call for not one, 
hut a continuing scries, of talk-it-over sessions. These 
involve innovations or changes with real profit pos- 
sibilities. They warrant your time and attention 
and that of your boss. 

Be aware that in all situations you will be listening 
to more than facts and details. They may be distorted 
by emotions or hidden motivations. Your listening 
pattern, then, will have to involve some degree of 
screening, questioning, and pinning down, in addition 
to conventional listening and conferring. 

Inevitably, too, you will have to spot those who 
are coming with decisions or recommendations for 
decisions and those who are coming in for decisions. 
Your effectiveness will lie enhanced to the degree 
that subordinates are encouraged to make their own 
decisions. But, if listening to them provides an op 
portunity for you to do some informal coaching in 
decision-making or in making clear the nature of 
delegation or standards of performance, then consider 
it time well spent. 

Lis tening-proneness 

Overexposure leads to listening proneness. You 
need discrimination in whom you listen to and aware 
ness of the situations in which people are trying to 
reach you, as well as screening procedures to pro- 
tect your lime. You need a sense of balance, of 
course, in being available and yet not falling victim to 
accessibility to all people on all occasions. 

Probably equally significant is the hazard of deaf 
spots. Sometimes these are caused by ambiguity, jar- 
gon, or other influences which impede the clarity of 
the communication and result in the Ihiss's not really 
listening. However, the more significant deaf spots 
are generally attributable to the boss. These, in- 
volve his prejudgment of a subordinate's intentions, 
emotional rejection of what the man is trying to 
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say, misinformation, inability to separate fact from 
fiction, and other factors. Deaf-spots are character 
i/.ed by inattentiveness, lack of desire to understand, 
or use of platitudes. 

There is little point in putting time aside for listen- 
ing or hoping for a constructive outcome if you are 
subject to deaf-spots. It is unprofitable for you, de- 
moralizing for the subordinate, and unproductive for 
your company. A manager has to make an effort to 
shake off his deaf-spots. 

What to do 

To attain a proper balance in his listening, the 
executive first should recognize and tap the existing 
organization. If it is orderly and accessible, he can 
count on a particular individual being responsible for 
a certain function, with appropriate records and 
data. 

In this traditional concept of line-and-stafT man- 
agement, he should be able to single out the most 
knowledgeable person and get his counsel. 

"Above all," says Joseph F. Keith ley, president of 
Keithley Instruments, Inc., Cleveland, "be sure in 
your listening not to express opinions or interpreta- 
tions which will either conflict with or bind other 
executives elsewhere in the organization. Also, be 
sure you don't express views which compromise or 
usurp the authority or scope of action of your fellow 
executives." 

But, there are times when a boss finds that some 
of his subordinates' abilities are limited largely to 
routine technical duties. The most knowledgeable 
people are not always the most resourceful people, 
or the most articulate, or the ones on whom you can 
count for productive discussion. Then the boss has 
to exercise selectivity in deciding whom he will 
listen to. 

Talent is where you find it— not necessarily in the 
neat little boxes on the organizational chart. The 
executive can and should view his organization as a 
grid on which he can move not only vertically but 
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Don't listen through sieve 



also horizontally and diagonally. He should, of 
course, preserve order by clearing with the sujx-rvisors 
as he dips into the organization to call on people 
below. 

In this selectivity he can depart from the formal 
system and listen to, or solicit ideas from, any indi- 
vidual in whom he has confidence. Indeed, this selec- 
tivity can even extend outside his own unit if such 
seems desirable. 

Chain-reaction of ideas 

The discussion potential also has to be considered 
in trying to attain balance in listening. This is impor 
tant, for as people confer they see things not only as 
problems but also as opportunities. It leads to a 
chain-reaction of ideas and the potential may prove 
to be far greater than originally conceived and help 
hring you to the brink of decision making. 

Finally, perspective is essential. If the problem is 
complex or involves divergent considerations, confer 
with people representing different interests and view- 
!*>ints. This provides you with enough perspective 
to reduce the element of risk. It can also enable you 
to get long-range as well as short-range thinking. 

As an executive you must avoid any tendency to 
lose interest in facts, figures, and trends. These are 
important tools in competition. Al (he same lime, 
however, you should sharpen your conceptual fore 
sight -the ability to see a problem in such ways that 
you anticipate consequences and have not only the 
choice of conventional alternatives but also the 
creation of new ones. 

Communication with the boss is easy for some 
stilM>rdinates and difficult for others. The effective 
manager tries to make the path constructive for 
others as well as himself. Nathaniel Stewart 

REPRINTS of "Listen to the Right People" may be 
obtained for 25 cents a copy or $12.00 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation's Business. 1615 // St., N. W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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WHEN YOU WILL 
HIT YOUR PEAK 



Authority reports findings 
on executives' age of success 



Life really begins for the success- 
ful executive at 60. 

That's the clear-cut conclusion 
from three and a half decades of re- 
search by Dr. Harvey C. Lehman, 
professor emeritus of psychology at 
Ohio University. 

His findings are of value to ex- 
ecutives, not only in relation to 
their own careers but in employe 
relations and planning as well. 

Dr. Lehman's research reveals 
that the age at which one is likely 
to do his most important work 
varies with the nature of the task. 

"It seems clear," he says, "that 
for many activities the span during 
which individuals are most likely to 
attain their greatest success is rela- 
tively brief. Outstanding contribu- 
tions in science, mathematics, art, 
music and literature come most 
frequently from men in their 30's. 
On the other hand, top positions of 
business, professional* governmental 
and political leadership are most 
likely to be acquired and retained 
from age 50 to 70." 

Although there are considerable 
mandatory retirements at age 65, 
Dr. Lehman notes that a great 
many executives own their own 
business or are board chairmen and 
therefore control their own retire- 
ments and can make outstanding 
contributions late in life. 

His data shows, moreover, an up- 
ward trend, not only in the ages of 
top business leaders but also in the 
ages of senators, congressmen, Cab- 
inet members, heads of federal bu- 
reaus and services, Supreme Court 
justices, state chief justices, ambas- 
sadors and military commanders. 

Prior to the Twentieth Century 
topflight leadership was exercised 
must frequently by those in their 
50's. Now the age level is edging 



up for almost every position of lead- 
ership and is usually held by indi- 
viduals in their 60's. 

The two basic reasons, in Dr. 
Lehman's opinion, are that people 
are living longer and they're health- 
ier. 

On the other hand, age curves for 
outstanding scientific discoveries 
have been about the same since 
1775. He considers data before 
1775 of questionable validity. 

Dr. Lehman, who joined Ohio 
University in 1927, has published 
more than 160 articles for profes- 
sional journals and written two 
books. He is also recognized in Eu- 
rope and the Far East as the fore- 
most expert on the correlation of 
age and achievement. 

His work shows that, on the aver- 
age, chemists make their superior 
contributions when 26 to 30 years 
old. 

Other averages are: physics, 30- 
34; electronics, 30-34; surgical tech- 
niques, 30-39; medical discoveries, 
35-39; symphony composition, 30- 
34; grand opera, 35-39; lyric poetry, 
26-31; novels, 40-44; best sellers, 
40-44. 

Also: general philosophy, 35-39; 
presidency of American colleges 
and universities. 50-54. 

Professional football, 22-26; pro- 
fessional prizefight. 25-26; profes- 
sional baseball players, 27-28; 
professional golf, 31-36. 

Thinkers are long-lived 

Why the disparity between cre- 
ative artists and business leaders? 

It's not because geniuses die 
young. Dr. Lehman's tabulations 
and supporting data [x>int out that, 
with some dramatic exceptions, the 
greatest thinkers have been rather 
long-lived. 



He says he is uncertain of defini- 
tive reasons for the gap. However, 
he suggests that experience and 
recognition from other persons are 
likely factors. 

"No behavior can develop before 
the groundwork for it has been pre- 
pared. In general it appears that 
conditions essential for creativity 
and originality— what's in the head 
—come earlier than those social 
skills which contribute to leader- 
ship and eminence and which must 
inevitably wait, not upon the in 
sight of the leader himself, but 
upon the insight of society about 
him. 

"We don't trust young people as 
much as we trust older people. Even 
though the young man may be more 
capable, we have more confidence 
in older people because of their 
record. 

"We want to play safe with our 
money. 

"If a man is experienced we 
believe he knows how to do the job. 

"Experience in science seems to 
be acquired more quickly than in 
other areas. Einstein, for example, 
made his great contribution at 2(> 
and discovered nothing very impor- 
tant after 46. 

"The intellectual leader doesn't 
need a personal following. He can 
be unprepossessing, unassuming, in- 
adequate in face-to-face relation- 
ships. In the case of a scientist, if 
he's got it in his head and puts it 
on paper, the opinion of society 
makes almost no difference. 

"On the other hand, the keenest 
thinking required by a corporation 
head or general may well be to find 
the right person to delegate to. A 
business or government leader must 
have followers. If not. he's a solitary 
actor. Leadership de|>ends on fol- 
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lowers as much as upon the fellow 
who wants to lead. 

"Quite the contrary is the ex- 
ample of Evariste Galois, the French 
genius. It didn't make a bit of dif- 
ference whether the world thought 
him a capable mathematician. He 
died at the age of 20 without hav- 
ing gained the attention of influen- 
tial mathematicians of his time. Yet 
he made discoveries whose conse- 
quences are steadily increasing in 
importance after 130 years. 

"For most executives, it makes a 
lot of difference what society thinks 
of them. Particularly the opinions 
of those who put them in their posi- 
tions." 

Business leaders who employ cre- 
ative workers may profitably con- 



sider these Lehman predictions and 
observations: 

• Ages 30-39 probably will con- 
tinue to be the most fruitful decade 
for creative work of greatest merit. 

• Average age at time of achieve- 
ment will be somewhat greater. 

• Achievements will be made over 
a wider span of years because peo- 
ple have more years, due to im- 
proved health 

• Total creative output of groups 
of creative workers will increase 
somewhat. 

A key factor in Dr. Lehman's out- 
look is the considerable and con- 
tinuing change in attitudes since 
the days when it was dangerous to 
have original ideas. Before the 



Eighteenth Century's Age of En- 
lightenment all information was be- 
lieved to be in the Bible. One result 
was posthumous publication of 
many books. 
Among his applicable findings: 

• If a man isn't holding a top job 
in industry or commerce by age 55, 
his chances of doing so will stead 
ily diminish. 

While the age group 55 to 59 
actually contributes more top man- 
agers than any other five-year 
bracket, Dr. Lehman says the more 
significant statistic is that the age 
group 65 to 69 is the largest con 
tributor in projx>rtion to its nu- 
merical strength. 

• Age group 60-64, in proportion 



AGE OF OUTSTANDING CONTRIBU" 
VARIES AMONG OCCUPATIONS 



PHYSICISTS 
30-34 



4 




COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS 

50-54 





^urcfon* SYMPHONY 
SURGEONS CONDUCTORS 

30 39 30-34 



NOVELISTS PHILOSOPHERS 
40-44 35-39 



PRO FOOTBALL 
PLAYERS 
22-26 



CHEMISTS 
26-30 



LIFE BEGINS FOR THE 
SUCCESSFUL 
EXECUTIVE AT QU 
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SELLING THE NEW CONSTRUCTION MARKET? 

You can tell 
your salesmen 
what to aim at... 

You can tell 
if they hit it. 



Would you like to make sure that each of your 
salesmen has the names and addresses of the 
men in his territory who are ready to buy? 
You can do it, with Dodge Reports. 

Would you like to know, for a fact, whether 
or not your sales are keeping pace with chang- 
ing potential, territory by territory? You can 
do it, with Dodge Construction Statistics. 

These two marketing tools help you come 
to grips with your constantly changing market 
in specific terms — help you concentrate your 
effort where buying will be heavy, not where 
it's falling off — help you know how big your 
potential is, how much of it you can expect to 
get, who's doing the buying and specifying. 

With this information you can improve sell- 
ing effectiveness at every level in your organi- 
zation. Dodge Reports give specific leads lor 
your field staff. Dodge Construction Statistics 
give cumulative data on territory potential 
month by month, to help you accurately meas- 
ure territorial and over-all market penetration. 

For more specific information on how these 
tools can work for you, mail the coupon today. 
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I'd like to have your booklet, "How to Improve Sales 
Effectiveness in the New Construction Market," and other 
detaili on how Dodga can help ua sell more effectively. 







Till. 
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i CONSTRUCTION 
STATISTICS 

F. W. Dodge Corporation 

Depl. NB 13, 119 W. 40th St., New Yoitc 18, N. Y. 



HIT YOUR PEAK 

continued 

to its numerical strength, most fre- 
quently receives annual income of 
$50,000 or more. 

• A top executive's most important 
civic positions are most commonly 
held between ages 60 and 69. Men 
associated with the nation's lore- 
most private foundations are likely 
to be in this age bracket. 

• The 50's are the years when in- 
dividuals are most likely to be first 
elected presidents of national busi 
ness. cultural, scientific, and tech- 
nical organizations. 

"Although there are many ex- 
ceptions," Dr. Lehman says, "pro- 
fessional groups that include a large 
proportion of research workers tend 
to elect youthful presidents. Newly 
founded professional groups also 
tend to elect youthful presidents. 

" One possible reason for this is 
that any new organization is likely 



Election and service of Presidents 
both generally occur between ages 
55 and 59. 

"The age of President Kennedy 
and some present administration 
officials is an exceptional case," 
Dr. Lehman says. "It doesn't indi- 
cate a shift. Over the next 20 years 
administration leaders undoubted- 
ly will average older than they did 
20 years ago." 



to attract young men, and hence is 
likely to have few elderly mem 
hers from which to pick its leaders." 
• When it comes to income of SI 
million or more a year, men 80 to 
89 in proportion to their numbers 
are the most frequent recipients. 

He emphasizes that the age of 
greatest proficiency and age at 
which maximum income is received 
do not always coincide. Neither do 
quality and quantity of output. 

"For example, the English dram- 
atist Thomas Hey wood is believed 
to have written about 240 plays. 
Shakespeare wrote only 40. If you 
judge the writing of plays on quan- 
tity. Hey wood would be six times 
as important as Shakespeare. My 
guess is that he's not even one sixth 
as important." 

Dr. Lehman adds a cautionary 
comment that, although the struggle 
for success can be a fine thing, it 
sometimes happens that when a 
man attains top leadership he finds 
it not all he expected it to be. END 
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Makes your money go further in America's No. 1 fleet 
car from the day you buy to the day you trade. 

Our brand-new Turbo-Thrift 230 is more durable, 
requires less maintenance and operates more econom- 
ically on regular gasoline than any other standard 
Chevrolet 6 we've built. It's 23% lighter than its pred- 
ecessor for greater efficiency. A new short-stroke 
design reduces wear for longer life and lower upkeep. 
Seven main bearings make it run more smoothly. 

'S3 Bel Air 4-Door Sedan 



There's even a new lighter weight Powerglide auto- 
matic transmission, optional at extra cost, to go with it 
(or with four of Chevrolet's six great VS's). About all 
that isn't new is the number of cylinders — and the 
traditionally higher resale value of our big Chevrolet. 

63 CHEVROLET itHlfflut 

Keeps Going Great 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 




COMING: New defeat 
for farm controls 



Pressure for national marketing 
orders to reduce overproduction 
countered by fear of government 



The nation's farmers are show- 
ing strong resistance to increased 
federal meddling in their business. 

Like other businessmen, many 
are aware that government pro- 
grams are inevitably built on con- 
trols over the way they operate. The 
trend is illustrated by proposals 
involving two commodities familiar 
to every businessman— meat and 
potatoes. 

A potato control scheme seems 
likely to be defeated if and when 
farmers vote on it. 

A similar scheme designed to 
control turkey production has al- 
ready been rejected. 

The device in question is called 
a nationwide marketing order, under 
which prices are boosted by limita- 
tions on producer sales. Although 
marketing orders have been seldom 
used nationally in the past, and 
then on a comparatively small scale, 
the device now deserves examina- 
tion for three main reasons: 

It offers a clear picture of the 
basic problems involved when gov- 
ernment intervenes in agriculture. 

The Administration, partly 
blocked in its attempts to tighten 
controls under a subsidy-quota ap- 
proach, may place greater reliance 
on the marketing order procedure. 

It involves less direct government 
control than other methods. Thus 
farmer resistance to marketing 



orders gives a useful gauge of farm 
sentiment toward stricter controls. 

Fear of government intervention 
is seen by a key Agriculture De- 
partment official as one major reason 
for defeat of a nationwide market- 
ing order for turkeys last year, 
despite a record of price-depressing 
overproduction. 

"Controls will be the big argu- 
ment," says A. E. Mercker, execu- 
tive director of the National Potato 
Council, in flatly predicting the 
same fate for a potato referendum. 

Producers in both industries have 
voluntarily reduced production this 
year to bolster prices. Nevertheless, 
control supporters argue that mar- 
keting orders have worked well on 
a regional basis and therefore should 
be applied to more commodities and 
given a trial nationwide. 

Although details would vary de- 
pending on the commodity, pro- 
visions of the potato marketing 
order give a good illustration of the 
principles involved. 

The marketing order, if approved 
by two thirds of the growers in a 
referendum, would authorize estab- 
lishment of an advisory board, its 
members nominated by the industry 
and appointed by the secretary of 
agriculture. 

The board would be divided into 
committees, representing the diver- 
gent sectional interests of the na- 



tionwide industry, plus shippers and 
processors. It would adopt seasonal 
marketing policies based on grade, 
size, quality, maturity and packing 
techniques for their commodity. 

The secretary would issue de- 
tailed regulations restricting mar- 
keting in various areas according 
to these quality standards. 

In practice, this would mean that 
a bumper crop of high-grade potatoes 
in an area during a given season 
would result in the withholding 
from market of certain grades. Con- 
versely, in a bad year, these stand- 
ards would be broadened to meet 
demand. 

In addition, some lower grade 
potatoes not suitable for fresh mar- 
keting but suitable for processing 
would he held off the market 
entirely. 

Originally, it was proposed to 
limit the absolute numbers of po- 
tatoes marketed by restricting pur- 
chases from producers, each of 
whom would be assigned a quota 
set according to his production 
during prescribed base years. (A 
■similar provision was contained in 
the defeated turkey order. ) 

This proposed limitation on quan- 
tity drew stiff criticism from the 
industry and was later dropped by 
the advisory committee which 
drafted the order. 

Also dropped after hearings was 
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an exemption for growers producing 
on less than two acres, a measure 
criticized on grounds that it would 
encourage unregulated small-acreage 
production at the expense of big 
growers whose marketing would be 
curtailed to hold up prices. 

Featherbedding tactics 

Several key points of industry 
opposition were summed up at a 
hearing by James Moquist, repre- 
senting a California growers' asso- 
ciation. He argued that the freezing 
of existing production patterns 
would prop up the inefficient pro- 
ducer at the expense of the efficient. 

Growers of premium products 
would be prevented from expanding 
production to meet hard-won in- 
creases in demand, he contended 

"The majority of us can take 
strong issue with union labor's 
efforts to maintain unneeded em- 
ployes by featherbed rules such as 
face our railroads," he said. "We 



could easily be guilty of the same 
tactics in our industry. 

"We feel strongly that to accept 
this order is to take the first big 
step in over-all industry control, 
which instead of correcting our ills, 
could serve to stifle the freedom 
of choice which creates the initiative 
and strength needed to solve our 
individual problems by individual 
methods, not by conformity and 
controlled economy." 

Fear of politically motivated de- 
cisions was expressed thus: 

"The order cannot by law legislate 
a shortage. And as the marketing 
progresses it will inevitably be 
necessary for the determination to 
be made— who is going to dump 
part of their crop?" 

"Will it be Maine that is politi- 
cally of less importance? Will it be 
me? Who will it be?" 

Added Clarence Newman of Shaf- 
ter, Calif.: "As good-thinking, in- 
telligent businessmen, it is hard to 



conceive how men of the industry 
could believe that a blanket control 
managed by an extremely large and 
unwieldy committee at the direction 
of the secretary | of agriculture | 
could . . manage the problems of 
a nationwide mass of potato growers 
with any semblance of equity." 

One bloc of opponents cited dif- 
ficulties of enforcement, added costs 
of inspection (borne by the in- 
dustry), loss of market control by 
producers, failure to prove need 
for government intervention or to 
recognize industry efforts to improve 
quality and adjust production 

The secretary of agriculture 
would have powers to: 

"Limit in any or all portions of 
the production area the handling 
of particular grades, sizes, qualities, 
or packs, of any or all varieties of 
potatoes during any period, 

"Limit the handling of particular 
gr:»des. sizes, qualities or parks of 
potatoes differently for different 
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FARM CONTROLS 

continued 

varieties, for different portions of 
the production area, the different 
outlets, for different containers, or 
any combination of the foregoing, 
during any period." 

Mr. Mercker predicts that the 
regulations, if submitted to vote in a 
growers' referendum, will be scaled 
down further to eliminate "most of 
the objectionable features." 

Yet Mr. Mercker. who is regarded 
as a top authority in his field by the 
Agriculture Department, predicts 
its defeat. "The damage is done," 
he says, citing the initial industry 
reaction against strict controls orig- 
inally proposed. 

Farmers' questions 

Growers in states now covered by 
six regional marketing orders fear 
that the flexibility possible under 
the proposed order might leave it 
open to uneven enforcement. "They 
don't trust the secretary," he says. 

And there's their experience with 
federal and state inspectors. This 
is indicated, he says, by the Agri- 
culture Department's reply to his 
suggestion that it display samples 
of potatoes that would be acceptable 
under the nationwide policy ban- 
ning substandard potatoes. 

The suggestion was rejected, he 
says, on grounds the fanners would 
learn that some inspectors have 
been too strict in enforcing existing 
regulations. 

One Washington source who 
favors the principle of national 
marketing orders insists that the 
industry boards actually administer 
the programs, and the secretary of 
agriculture exercises his power only 
when the boards step beyond the 
bounds set by legislation. 

Giving final authority to the sec- 
retary is merely a legalistic pro- 
cedure, he and some others argue, 
to lend the legitimacy of law to a 
market-controlling device that would 
invite antitrust prosecution if un- 
dertaken outside the framework of 
government. 

"I have my doubts about a na- 
tional potato marketing order," he 
concedes, taking note of the exten- 
sive variations in industry practice 
across the nation. 

This source sees "substantial dif- 
ficulties" in particular for the pro- 
cessing industry, which now provides 
a market for classes of the com 
modify that are not otherwise mar- 
ketable. 

Says one industry sjxtkesman: 
"Marketing orders, if made ap- 



plicable to canning crops, would 
give persons outside the canning 
industry— government officials and 
growers— absolute control over raw 
product procurement -control tanta- 
mount to the power of life and 
death over the canning industry." 

A key congressional opponent is 
Democratic Rep. Ralph R. Harding 
of Idaho, who favors regional mar- 
keting orders on grounds they can 
be administered on the basis of local 
conditions. 

Rejected by House 

Representative Harding feels thiil 
the House Agriculture Committee 
strongly repudiated the principle of 
national orders in eliminating an 
entire section devoted to them in 
the Administration's 1961 farm bill. 

Noting that national legislation 
governing marketing orders limits 
their use to cases in which the 
regional approach does not work, he 
questions whether a potato order 
would meet this test in court. 

One hearing witness, in fact, had 
this to say about regional market 
ing orders covering sections with 
similar procedures, compact area 
and comparatively few producers 
and handlers: "Even with these 
ideal conditions present, failures 
have been far from unknown." 

California growers, in fact, voted 
out a state marketing order. 

Representative Harding sees the 
problem of national orders not only 
as one of government domination of 
industry but also of particular sec- 
tional interests threatening to domi- 
nate the rest of the industry. 

Even one strong proponent of 
national orders, Rep. Al Ullman, 
Democrat of Oregon, questions 
whether a national potato order 
would be workable or effective 
without additional national legis- 
lation. 

A Republican congressman. Ralph 
F. lieermann of Nebraska, contends 
that national orders would be justi- 
fied only if the nation were prepared 
to have government take over all 
marketing in agriculture. 

Experience with other govern- 
ment farm programs should give 
ample ground for opposing these 
controls, says Representative Beer 
mann, who has been engaged in feed- 
pain farming. 

Elected in I960 and reelected last 
fall on an anticontrols platform. 
Representative Beermann argues for 
the elimination of government in- 
volvement in agriculture. 

Others are concerned that market 
ing orders may be extended to other 
commodities or replaced, in time, by 
even stricter controls. END 
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CONGRESSIONAL 
CRUSADER CALLS FOR 
SPENDING CRACKDOWN 

Iowa's H. R. Gross, interviewed by Nation's Business, 
tells where he thinks government could save billions 



The danckh of national bankruptcy is real and must 
be faced soon by Congress and the American people 
if it is to be averted. 

This is the conviction of H. R. Gross of Iowa, a 
member of the U. S. House of Representatives for 
more than 10 years and one of Washington's most 
outspoken foes of excessive government spending. 

In this interview with Nation's Business, Rep. 
Gross tells why he considers national bankruptcy a 
genuine possibility and what steps he feels can and 
should be taken to maintain fiscal stability. 

The peril to our national solvency, he believes, 
stems from recurring budget deficits, backdoor spend- 
ing, erosion of the dollar's buying power and the pro- 
liferation of unnecessary federal activities. 

It is Mr. Gross' opinion that the federal go%'ern- 



ment could cut its domestic spending alone by as 
much as $10 billion. He argues that reductions of this 
size would forestall huge deficits in the budget. 

In past sessions of Congress, Mr. Gross has earned 
the reputation of being a kind of one-man army 
against federally financed programs which he regards 
as wasteful and superfluous. In the past session he hit 
hard at a proposal— subsequently approved— to au- 
Ihori/.e construction of a multimillion dollar aquarium 
in the nation's capital. To Rep. Gross the project is 
a "glorified fishbowl" which will needlessly consume 
taxpayers' dollars while adding to the government's 
budget deficit. 

Mr. Gross is a Republican, former newspaperman 
and veteran of both World War I and Mexican border 
service. He serves on two House committees — Post 
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Office and Civil Service and the Merchant Marine 
nnd Fisheries Committees. 

Congressman Gross, new estimates place the budget 
deficit for fiscal 1963 at up to $8 billion. What actions 
do you think should be taken to hold this to a minimum? 

Well, there are any number of federal programs 
that are not necessary and can be corrected. 

I would immediately think of foreign aid. Some $6 
billion was spent in 1962. We have always had a 
tremendous carry-over— practically every year. This 
year will be no exception. As I recall the figures, over 
$6 billion was the carry-over from fiscal '62 to '63. 
Possibly $5 billion, or perhaps more, can be cut and 
ought to be cut. 

Many of these nations we have been helping ought 
to be able to stand on their own feet now. The money 
that has been given to the emerging nations ought to 
be compatible with their ability to absorb what we 
have given them. 

There are any number of projects that can be cut, 
including some we could eliminate altogether. Cer- 
tainly some of these activities are nice and— under 
different conditions, other than a 8302 lull ion debt 
would be acceptable. We have to cut. We have got 
to cut to the Iwne in order to balance the budget. 

You favor cutting foreign aid, but not where there might 
be factors of national security involved? 

That's right. I certainly don't want to jeopardize 
the security of this country. But after all, the security 
of the United States is vested in our defense estab 
lishment more than in any other one place. We are 
not going to buy the security of this country by 
lavishing millions on other countries and this has 
been demonstrated repeatedly. 

In the domestic area, where do you think economies 
could be made? 

Well, our public works programs can be cut I 
don't think they should Ik- cut out altogether, but 
these programs can be reduced hundreds of millions 
of dollars. We should never have provided this ac- 
celerated public works program in the last session. 
It cost $400 million, or thereabouts. 

There are any number of things. A smaller example 
was the $10 million authorized for building a glorified 
fish bowl-or aquarium- in Washington. It is things 
of this sort that are expensive— a kind of frittering 
away of money. 

What about such big legislative proposals as compulsory 
health care and subsidies to education? What do you 
think, first of all, of their desirability and, secondly, 
the cost? 



Personally I am opposed to both. If either or both 
are passed, it will mean additional spending in the 
billions of dollars. 

House Appropriations Committee Chairman Cannon has 
pointed out the risks of national bankruptcy. How do 
you feel about this? 

I consider this possibility very real. This is the 
reason I am terribly disturbed over what we have 
been doing and believe that an extreme necessity 
exists for getting a balanced budget. 

How much do you estimate could be saved by eliminat 
ing unnecessary federal programs? 

Of course the situation is fluid now. It could change 
overnight if we have a few more Cubas and march 
up the hill and back down again on short notice. 

It is pretty hard to gauge, but I would think that 
we could save millions by cutting out the fat that 
we can get to in the Defense Department alone— 
without impairing the defense establishment. 

On the domestic front, I think we could save any- 
where from $8 billion to $10 billion. 

Which would balance the budget? 

Yes. 

Looking ahead to fiscal '64 and the years after that, 
what will the over-all trend in federal spending and 
the deficit be? 

That is hard to say. It depends on whether they 
are able to enact some of the programs such as fed- 
eral health care and other programs we have been 
hearing about. 

Do the congressional elections indicate any mandate 
for freer spending? 

No, not at all. 
How do you interpret the results? 

I can't very well do any interpreting until Con- 
gress convenes and I have a look at some of the 
people who have been elected. I can't tell you at 
this point the philosophy of some of the Republicans 
and Democrats who have been elected. Some of the 
people in their districts may know generally what 
they believe. I don't. You know there are liberal 
Republicans as well as liberal Democrats. 

In other words, we have a get-acquainted period to go 
through? 

Yes. I want to see a few test votes before I attempt 
to determine what the future holds. I know this: From 
what I can read and hear, the Senate is not going to 
block many of these spending proposals. It seems to 
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continued 

me that if there's to l>e any hope for 
conservative policies and for fiscal 
responsibility we must put a stop 
to squandermania and the delegation 
of power to the executive branch of 
the government. This trend is as 
lethal as anything else, certainly 
when taken in combination with the 
ability to borrow and spend. 

Concentration of power in the 
hands of the executive is a danger 
ous thing. I am as deeply concerned 
about that as I am with the deficit 
situation. 

Where do you expect the heaviest 
pressures for spending to come in 
this Congress? 

I would think they would come 
in the Senate. 

In what specific form? 

In nondefen.se spending— welfare 
project* of one kind or another. 
Let's say so-called welfare projects. 

Why do you use the adjective "so- 
called"? 

Because I don't believe some of 
the programs are truly welfare pro- 
grams that is. they are not in the 
long-range interests of the people 
of this country. 

Backdoor spending has gotten a lot 
of attention in recent years. What is 
it exactly and why is it considered by 
lawmakers like yourself to be a bad 
practice? 

Well, very simply, it is legislation 
that establishes, say. a five-year 
plan, and authorizes the spending 
of SI billion a year or S2 billion 
without any further recourse to Con- 
gress. There is no further check or 
control. 

The plan may break down, but 
still the money is spent. It might 
Ih> spent unwisely, but the power to 
draw on the Treasury has been dele- 
gated to the executive branch and 
the spending continues. That, in 
brief, is backdoor spending. It's 
surrender by Congress of control 
of the purse strings. 

You consider it irresponsible? 

Yes. I certainly do. 

What is needed to give the American 
economy the new thrust everyone 
seems to agree it needs? 

First of all, it needs some con 
fidence. 

Do you think business confidence is 
shaken? 

Yes. I think it was painfully 
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shaken in a way much worse than 
anybody realized in the ateel situa- 
tion last year. 

Kave you found evidence of this 
among businessmen? 

Yes. 

What are some of the comments you 
have heard? 

Businessmen don't know what to : 
look forward to. They don't know 
how to plan for the future. They 
don't know what to expect next 
from the government in Washing- 
Ion 

It is hard to pinpoint this thing, 
but it is definitely abroad— at least 
in my part of the country. 

Getting back to federal spending, 
what do you think is needed to awaken 
the people? 

1 don't know that there is any 
sure way they can be awakened to 
the gravity of the situation that 
confronts them. This is a most dif 
ficult question. I have no ready 
answer. 

The government propaganda mill 
works overtime and somehow or 
other tho people must be made to 
awaken to the crisis. 

Do you use any particular method for 
demonstrating to your constituents 
why fiscal policies are important and 
what the risks are? 

Yes. I tell them of the national 
debt and the interest they are pay- 
ing on the debt, of the recurring 
deficits and the inflation that has 
taken place- their 44 cent dollar 

I try to point out to them that no 
matter which way we go with re- 
spect to meeting this situation, that 
they are not going to get out of it 
without trouble; that is, you can't 
revalue or devalue the currency 
or repudiate our debt without con- 
vulsing the Mtmomy, the monetary 
system of the country. It can't be 
done. I don't care what process is 
used by way of revaluation or de- 
valuation or repudiation. It will 
affect all of us. That is what I try to 
point out to them. 

Their savings in the banks, if 
they have savings, are affected. The 
banks and the insurance companies 
hold a large amount of the obliga 
lions that represent the federal debt 
so that insurance policies and sav- 
ings and so on will all be affected 
by federal fiscal policies. 

Do you feel that the long-range trend 
is toward more or less fiscal respon- 
sibility? 

Less. 

What specific things do you expect 
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SPENDING 

continued 

to be fighting for in the Eighty-eighth 
Congress? 

Well. I will be doing, as nearly 
as possible, exactly what I have 
done in the past examining all 
spending measures, examining all 
bills. Often, you know, policy bills- 
legislation dealing almost exclusive- 
ly with policy— are as important 
as anything else. 

I will again reintroduce and try 
to get consideration of my bill that 
calls for a balanced budget, except 
in times of national emergency, with 
a two per cent payment on the debt 
in the first year, three per cent the 
second year, four per cent the third 
year, five per cent the fourth year, 
and thereafter. 

You say legislation involving policy is 
often just as important as any other. 
Could you illustrate that? 

Well. I think we seldom pass leg- 
islation that doesn't call for the 
spending of some money. Seldom 
these days does legislation deal ex- 
clusively with policy. There is al- 
most always money involved, money 
to implement the policy. 

There has been talk of a domestic 
Peace Corps and greater federal ac- 
tivity in the area of urban affairs. Do 
you feel that such propositions con 
stitute a danger to local self-govern- 
ment and local initiative? 

Yes, I would say so. I wonder, 
why do we need a domestic Peace 
Corps? We have all kind of tech 
nicians, paid for by the federal gov 
ernment, running around this coun 
try administering t<i the people. 
Why a domestic Peace Corps? I 
don't understand why we need one. 

I was opposed to the overseas 
Peace Corps and I have not regret 
ted my vote against that. Time and 
events may prove it to be a good 
organization that is worth while 
in some way, but I know that we 
simply piled more technicians upon 
an army of other technicians al- 
ready in foreign fie lds. 

We didn't remove anybody from 
the payroll. We simply put another 
layer of technicians and helpers 
in business. 

You know, we already pay for the 
bulk of the technicians in the United 
Nations. 

There are technicians of all kinds 
in the foreign aid program and in 
addition to all of these who are 
roaming the world, representing 
various agencies and departments of 



government, there are some 45.00(1 
missionaries abroad. 

I think a domestic Peace Corps 
would tend to duplicate and overlap 
private, fraternal, civic, religious 
and other organizations in their 
local efforts. 

Will any serious effort be made this 
session to undermine the influence or 
power of the conservative committee 
chairmen in the House? 

I don't know about the chairmen 
of the House committees, but there 
is going to be an effort made to 
undermine conservatives— period. 

Do you expect such moves to come 
from the House itself or will they 
arise elsewhere? 

The pressure will come from with- 
in the House itself and from ex- 
ternal sources, too. 

There will he an effort made to 
break up any conservative blot- in 
the House. However, I want to em- 
phasize that 1 think the House is 
about the only thing that is left, 
the only real hope for conservative 
policies. 

Is there a need for more public ed- 
ucation to augment the efforts of 
people like yourself? 

Yes. The American people cer- 
tainly need education along these 
lines. They need to be told more 
often that the public and private 
debt of this country is some $1,083 
billion. They should know that the 
government can't go on living be- 
yond its means indefinitely, no 
more than a family or a business 
ran. 

Have unneeded federal activities been 
rooted out? 

I don't think many of these cost- 
ly activities have been rooted out. 
Instead of cutting federal payrolls, 
the number of federal employes has 
increased by about 150,000 since 
January 1961. It has been going up 
all the time. 

Are there too many people on the 
federal payroll? 

Definitely. We know that then- 
are at least 15,000 military person- 
nel holding civilian-type jobs This 
doesn't mean, of course, that jobs 
should he abolished if the military 
performs the functions that uni- 
formed personnel are supposed to 
perform, but it does mean that there 
could be a tremendous reduction in 
that one category alone. 

So often you find a military man 
and a civilian sitting across the 
desk from one another people who. 
in fact, are doing the mime work END 
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FASTER GROWTH 

continued from page 31 



suggests that we need not measure 
growth in terms of raw material 
production, tons of steel, or hoard 
feet of lumber, but in terms of end 
products— autos. home9. passenger 
miles flown, concert attendance, 
students graduated. 

Other fags cited 

Nor should growth be measured 
in terms of the number of capital 
goods produced. When better de- 
sign increases the capacity of a 
new machine compared with that 
of an older machine, this is not 
measured. A press that can turn 
out twice as many items, with a 60 
per cent cut in waste, is still one 
press. The economy has not slipped 
if two machines which will turn 
out 150 items a day each are in- 
stalled in place of three machines 
which turn out 100 items a day. 

In terms of consumer products, 
I he new machines are a part of a 



Pricing for profits 
takes real know-how 
today. For helpful 
advice see page 36 



process which turns out more con- 
sumer items at a lower price. Busi- 
ness operates to serve consumers; 
the production of consumer items 
should weigh heavily in the growth 
scale. 

Serviceability of consumer goods 
should be accounted for as well in 
growth data. When a tin; that will 
wear out at 1">,(HH) miles is replaced 
by one that will run twice as far. 
the index measures the price of the 
tire— not its serviceability. This 
shows how growth— real growth- 
is far greater than figures tell us. 

It would seem reasonable also 
that a statement of growth rates 
should make allowance for scien- 
tific and cultural values and for 
governmental activities. When gov- 
ernment takes SI billion out of the 
economy and spends it on scien- 
tific research, the money is counted 
as SI billion leaving the economy 
in the form of taxes and coming 
back as government expenditures. 
I! the money had heen spent for a 
new plant, it could have turned out 
goods, and increased our rate of re- 
|>orted growth. In theory, the gov- 



HOW TO THINK 




Maybe the idea of thinking big has taken a certain 
amount of good-natured ribbing in recent years. But 
it's still true, the man who can do it, is on the road 
to success. 

Actually, thinking big is simply the ability to think 
beyond yourself . . . about your profession, your busi- 
ness, or your joh. In this light, your professional or 
trade association performs a valuable function. It gives 
you something big to think about. 

The association does this through meetings and semi- 
nars, where members can discuss their mutual problems. 
It can put together a program of industry and govern- 
ment leaders who give you the big picture on what's 
ahead. And through the association you can work to- 
wards goals that will benefit your entire industry or 
profession. 

How associations create this atmosphere for thinking 
big will be demonstrated this month in Washington. 
Over 400 trade and professional groups are joining 
forces on January 23 and 24 to sponsor the 1963 As- 
sociation Public Affairs Conference, where top legis- 
lators and administration leaders will cover the national 
picture and trends important to all businessmen. 

You'll find it pays you personnally to use your as- 
sociation to think beyond day-to-day concerns. Like 
the man said: If you can solve the big problems, the 
little ones take care of themselves. 



Pointers 
for Progress 

through trade and professional associations 
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"LOOK CLOSE" Don't miss the smart, tapering lines . . . the gleam of the 
stainless steel top . . . the glow of the spice tones of textured vinyl finish . . . 
the sparkle of the aluminum grille. It's the slimmest little thirst-quencher 
yet — the Oasis On-A-Wall Water Cooler. No plumbing in sight. Mounts 
on the wall at any height. Saves space, saves money — yours! Write for 
A Pleasure You Can Measure, with descriptions of all Oasis models. 
5-year warranty. Sold or rented everywhere. 



Products I I 



OASIS 

WATER COOLERS 

Manufacturing Company. 265 North Hamilton Road. Oopl. 0-7. Columbus 13. Ohio 



Rua tuna ma n't | 

Guide To 
Lilixena Band 
2. Way Radio 



What every businessman should know 
about America's new tow cost method 
of 2 way radio . . . CITIZENS BAND 

Cadre Industries, prime manufacturer of preci- 
sion electronic research equipment, missile and 
computer assemblies, offers you this free non- 
technical booklet. It outlines what CB radio is; 
how it works; its many applications and benefits. 



INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 

Cemmerenl Products Division. Cncicott. Htm York 

Pl*»s« send m« your fr«« booklit 
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this bridge painted with 
Tropical Dri-Spray Enamel 
WITHOUT STOPPING TRAFFIC 

Bridge traffic kept moving with no overspray 
damage to cars ! New, alumimzed Dri-Spray 
covers quickly and effectively. Overspray 
dries in the air, falls as harmless "dust" 
that is easily brushed off any object il falls on. 

And. Tropical Dri-Spray can be applied to 
painted or unpainted metallic surfaces with- 
out lap streaking. Saves time, trouble and 
money ! 

Far Indoor and outdoor metal applica- 
tions—guard railings, fences, etc Highly 
weather and corrosion resistant. Colors: 
Aluminum, Moon Clow. 
Frost Mist. Horiion Blue. 
Coppertone. Mellow Gold. 

Write for details. 

HEAVY .DUTY MAINTENANCE PAINTS SINCE 1183 

TROPICAL CLEVELAND J, O. 

SUBSIDIARY OF HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 




FASTER GROWTH 

continued 

eminent takes the money because it 
can make better use of it than peo- 
ple and companies who pay the 
taxes. But this is not allowed for in 
the accounting. Scientific fuels that 
are learned, technical progress that 
comes from this expenditure do not 
figure in today's accounting meth- 
ods as growth factors — just as the 
value of education, vacations, lei- 
sure, music and literature are not 
counted. 

This means you can change the 
growth-rate statistics simply by 
changing the way money is spent 
Take less away in the form of taxes, 
for example, and spend more for 
plant and equipment. In our ac- 
counting procedures this would put 
us in a faster growth class. 

What we could add 

Some of the values not now cal- 
culated could be measured and put 
into our reporting system. Vacation 
time could be valued. Time spent 1 
acquiring an education could be 
valued. The reporting of at least 
some, production could be made in 
terms of service potential or service 
rendered— tire miles as well as 
number of tires, vehicle mile capac- 
ity as well as miles of roads built, 
and so forth. 

The etui product rould In- a new 
growth index, one which shows how 
the value of goods and services de- 
sired by people is rising or falling, 
and how the capacity to produce 
these desired goods and services 
is rising or falling. 

This index would disclose the 
presence or absence of real growth 
-quite a different index from the 
numbers we use now to show 
growth, and hopefully, less mislead 
ing. 

Estimates of growth rates must 
be arbitrary ut best. Until we get 
a satisfactory index, we have sev- 
eral which can help us assess values 
for the purpose of deciding public 
policies. These include such things 
as school enrollments, book sales, 
vacations, travel, productivity per 
unit of capital and of labor, unem- 
ployment weighted by age and 
worker training, changes in the 
t lumber and seriousness of labor- 
management conflicts, and others 
which you can add. 

A more sophisticated use of 
existing information may suggest 
that, instead of a declining growth 
rate, the nation may actually be 
growing faster. 

-ROBINSON NKWtOMH 
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NATION'S BUSINESS EDITORS REPORT ON: NGW U II IOU pTeSSU TeS 



You're not the boss you may think you are. Not if a union represents your 
employes. Or even if one is merely knocking on your door. 

Union influence over business decisions is spreading wider, deeper, faster 
than ever before— with government help. 

Thrust of increasing union restrictions on management's freedom to act 
stems from shift of union emphasis from wages to other factors, particularly 
those connected with job security. 

Ht ■:■ * 

Chairman Frank W. McCulloch of the National Labor Relations Board foresees 
many new and varied union demands in the decade ahead. 

Major objectives: To cushion impact of job scarcity, changing business 
techniques, public sentiment, foreign competition. 

Says Mr. McCulloch: "The concept that a working man has some form of 
property interest in his job seems to be coming to the fore." 

* # * 

More union pressure is expected for profit sharing, earlier pensions, 
tighter seniority protection, weekly pay guarantees, longer vacations. 

For job retraining programs, tighter work rules on who does what, and 
more union stewards to police them. 

For more restrictions on farming out or subcontracting work, 

moving or shutting down a business, or eliminating jobs. 

* * * 

The Labor Board chairman foresees more frequent meetings between employers 
and unions, with increasing participation by "public" outsiders. 

He views employers as becoming more deeply involved with unions and 
government, with civil rights, equality of opportunity, full employment, 
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low-cost housing, improved medical care, better education at all levels, 
enriched leisure opportunities, a safe and satisfying life between retirement 
and death, and "a voice in one's own destiny." 

"These problems," Mr. McCulloch says, "have already, to varying degrees, 
been put on the bargaining table, and they will command greater space in 
the future." 

Trend of recent decisions gives inkling of what may come. 

The Supreme Court recently held that an employer must offer jobs with 
full seniority protection to old employes when he moves to another city, 
even though the labor contract had expired and another union represented 
employes at the new location. 

The highest court may soon be asked to decide whether an employer may 
go out of business with impunity for whatever reason he wishes. 

The Labor Board has ruled that he may not. even for valid economic reasons, 
if the decision were even partly motivated by animosity toward a union. 
The parent company has been ordered to reimburse employes for wages lost, 
offer them jobs in other company facilities, and pay their travel and moving 
expenses. 

In another case, however, the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals upheld a 
company's right to shut its doors for compelling economic reasons, even 
though advent of a union as the employes' representative contributed to 
the company's dim outlook. 

Both decisions seem headed for the Supreme Court. 

* * * 

Union contracts with poorly framed arbitration clauses have contributed 
to financial grief for some companies which moved to other locations. 

Courts have upheld decisions of arbitrators who forced employers 
to return their business to the original location, pay damages to unions, re- 
instate employes, reimburse them for lost wages. 

There's hope for employers in proposals to curb excessive union power 
by applying antitrust laws to unions as well as business and putting reason- 
able limits on collective bargaining subjects. 

Several bills will be pushed in the new Congress. 
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reasons 
why 

Ford Fleets 
give you 
more 
for the 
money 




1. Durability — These arc the best 
built Fords in history! Top qual- 
ity const ruclion provides greater 
strength and durability. . . hoods, 
doors and deck lids fit to vir- 
tually rallle-frce tolerances. 




2. New savings — Ford savings 
begin the day you buy one! You 
save on routine service . . . you 
save on repairs . . . and you save 
even more with Falcon — Amer- 
ica's all-time economy champ. 




3. Thunderbird styling- There's 
famous, trend-setting Thunder- 
bird styling in the 196? Ford line 
—an added plus that poyi off in 
increased company prestige and 
improved employee morale. 







4. 6,000-mile maintenance — 

One stop every 6 months or 
6,0(X) miles takes care of all 
normal maintenance (except 
Falcon Station Bus and Club 
Wagons). And Fords go 36,000 
miles between major lubes. 



5. Biggest choice — Ford offers 
business Heels the longest line in 
the industry . . . more than 40 
models, including full-si/e Super 
Torque Fords, middleweight 
Fairlunes, compact Falcons and 
the fabulous Thunderbird. 



6. Better trade-In value — Buill 
(or many thousands of miles of 
rugged dependability, these 
Fords will have plenty of life left 
in them at trade-in time . . . and 
you can expect a higher resale 
value than ever before. 



7. Greater quality A SIIKt mil- 
lion Quality Improvement Pro- 
gram has enabled Ford to extend 
the warranty* on all Ford cars 
to 24 months or 24,000 miles 
Proof thai today's better buill 
cars are hemg buill h> l ord' 



•Ford Motor Company warrants to its dealers, and its dealers, in turn, warrant to owners as follows; That for 24 months or Pl»lurrsr» 
;j,IHKi miles, whichever tomes lirsi. tree replacement, including related labor, will be made by dealers of any pari with a 
delect In workmanship or materials. Tires are not covered by the warranty; appropriate adjustments will be made by tire 
companies Owners will remain responsible for normal maintenance services, routine replacement of parts, such as (liters, 
spark plugs, ignition points, wiper blades, brake ore bile li linings, and normal deterioration of soft trim and .ipjiearance items MOTOR COMHWY 



HOW TO GET 

RICH 



This article is adapted from 
n forthcoming book, "The 
Techniques of Becoming 
Wealthy," by Richard H. Rush, 
to be published by Prentice- 
Hall. Dr. Rush, an economist 
and financier, is a former re}>- 
resentative of J. Paul Getty. 

A graduate of the Harvard 
Husiness School, Dr. Rush teas 
active during World War II 
and the early postwar years in 
several areas of the aviation 
industry. About seven years 
ago he entered the field of 
hii/h^return investment, par- 
ticularly mobile home sales, 
conditional sales contracts, 
chattel mortages and insur- 
ance. In a three-year period, 
for example, he established 
three new companies in the 
retail finance business and 
brought several banks into 
retail mobile home financing. 
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Most Americans have a desire for wealth, but they 
don't want it enough to do the first thing about 

accumulating it. In order to build wealth it is necessary to fol- 
low a definite program. The average person dreams about wealth and 
goes no further. A few people are willing to work hard in the hope that 
wealth may result, and a still smaller number realize that hard work 
and good intentions are not enough, that they must lay out and follow 
a specific program. 

An infinitely small percentage of this small group actually makes the 
decision to accumulate wealth and sticks to the program over any ex- 
tended period of time. 

The typical person who could make a great deal of money and keep 
it might be a business executive trained in a good business school who. 
upon graduation, gets a job with a major company as a junior executive. 

If he is average, but well trained and with a certain amount of ex- 
ecutive ability to begin with, he finds himself at age 40 with a fairly 
secure job earning $32,500 — plus bonus. The world still is ahead of him. 
and he casts his eye occasionally on the presidency. 

At 50 he probably realizes that he will never make the presidency or 
even vice presidency. But his salary is $40,000, and he can look for- 
ward to some increase. 

At 55 his salary is perhaps $45,000. The strain of the children in 
college is over. His $45,000 is more than comfortable, and in just five 
years he can look forward to retirement with a pension. His days of 
ambition and of visions of setting the world on fire are now a thing of 
the past and so are his aspirations to build wealth, at least any more 
wealth than he has. 

He is secure in a position which he, and certainly his wife, do not 
want to leave, particularly if there is still a glimmer of hope for ad- 
vancement. He lets his opportunity to accumulate a great amount of 
wealth slip away, day by day. 

In this age of increasing financial security, why bother to build 
wealth? 

The government takes care of a number of life's problems, including 
unemployment and old age. Private insurance is removing fear of the 
devastating effects of unexpected, prolonged illness. Private pension 
plans are developing well. 

In the government the comment is made again and again, "I have 
only 16 years more to go until retirement." Or, "In eight more years I 
will be eligible for retirement, but if I work 10 more years I will get 
full retirement." 

But you seldom hear a person in business for himself say, "I'm going 
to retire at age 65." Probably therein lies the difference between the 
person who accumulates great wealth and the one who does not. 

The motives for accumulating wealth are varied and complex, not 
simple, as most of those without wealth think. When the latter are asked 
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why wealth should he accumulated, the answer is often a surprised. 
"Why, to be able to buy things, of course." But this is prohably not the 
answer at all, nor even the most important motive for wealth ac- 
cumulation. 

In spite of all of our security, one of the most impelling motives 
for the accumulation of wealth is the need for security. There are 
many who went through the depression as impressionable children and 
will never forget having to move out for nonpayment of rent, or having 
the phone or electricity cut off, or listening to their parents worry 
about how to meet the bills. 

The first motive is really the need to get as far away from bankruptcy 
as possible, to accumulate so much wealth that a return to poverty 
is as nearly an impossibility as is humanly possible. 

A second motive is the distinction that wealth brings. The attitude 
toward wealth may vary from time to 
time, but it is almost always respectful, 
even though at times jealous. 

Wealth commands respect. It opens 
doors — mostly business doors, but 
many social doors as well. 

Another motive is probably the col- 
lector's instinct. It is satisfying to total 
up one's assets at the end of each year 
and find that they have grown. It is 
like collecting stamps or paintings, in 
a way. While not everyone can appre- 
ciate pre-Columbian art, for example, 
most people can appreciate the signifi- 
cance of a complete collection of mon- 
ey. The possessor does not have to ed- 
ucate anyone on its aesthetic value. 

Making money is also a highly in- 
teresting game, and this motive is all 
important to the wealth-builder. 

One can only guess at the motives 
of those who have created great wealth. 
It is not even sufficient to ask them 
why they did it. They may not give 
an accurate answer or they may not 
know. In many cases it is a combina- 
tion of factors that pushes a man on. 

Once in a great while a person just happens on wealth, when oil is 
discovered on his land or when the city grows in the direction of his 
400-acre farm. But it is useless to dream about this type of wealth. 
There is little one can do to accumulate it. 

The final motive force in the accumulation of wealth is the desire to 
do a job well, with wealth simply a by-product. 

The ordinary person would certainly insist, "Of course I want to 
accumulate wealth. Who doesn't?" 

Unfortunately income is by no means synonymous with wealth. And 
the higher the income the less that can be saved in view of the progres- 
sive federal income tax rates up to 91 per cent, plus state income and 
other taxes. Then, too, expenses creep up gradually with increases in 
income and, unless this creep is recognized and constantly combated, 
it can eat up even the largest income. 

This leads us to one of the most important policies to follow when at- 
tempting to build a fortune — the policy of saving. As wealth is accumu- 



Work 'round the clock 




Fix course on goal 
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HOW TO GET RICH 

continued 

lated it is all too easy to increase ex- 
penses for this and that — at first a 
new car, then improvements on 
the house, then a house in Mil- 
lionaires' Park, and, of course, with 
the house it is necessary to have 
servants and to entertain with suit- 
able style and frequency. It is then 
easy to fall into the spending pat- 
tern of the community, including 
trips to the West Indies and trips 
to Europe. 

There is a peculiar paradox to 
wealth: The person who likes the 
luxuries that money can buy cannot 
lead the austere, disciplined life 
which is necessary to build wealth, 
while a person who is of a caliber 
to drive forward toward his goal in 
the face of obstacles and depriva- 
tions is not unduly attracted toward 
luxuries. However, this paradox is 
often resolved by the man who can 
create wealth marrying the young 
beauty who loves to spend it. 

It is anything but easy to ac- 
cumulate wealth. In the first place 
a person has to make an unshake- 
able decision to want to accumulate 
it. It is rare to find a millionaire 
who made it working part time. 

After he has made his first deci- 
sion, he must find his opportunities. 
When he has found them he must 
stick to the job of building wealth 
in the face of obstacle after obstacle. 
Not only is wealth-building a mat- 
ter of determination but it is mat- 
ter of facing disappointments which 
are all ton prevalent. It is often 
much easier to say, "Well, this is 
Saturday afternoon. I'll just this 
once play a round of golf and then 
have a drink with the boys at the 
bar." But the desire to have a good 
time with the boys does not gen- 
erally go along with the qualities 
necessary to wealth-building. 

Besides saving, accumulation of 
wealth obviously depends mostly on 
investing. This means putting your 
money to work, whether in your 
own business or somebody else's. It 
would, of course, be impossible to 
list all the ways people invest. 
But many years of observing and 
studying businessmen who have be- 
come wealthy has produced this list 
of characteristics which seems to 
have contributed to their success: 

They are extremely astute, with 
a "nose for business." There is 
nothing theoretical or impractical 
in their make-up. 

They are intensely competitive— 
in the price at which they offer their 
product, in terms, and in the service 



that they give. They are not philo- 
sophic in the face of declining sales 
or poor business conditions. They 
do not hesitate to cut prices to meet 
competition. 

Importance ot deals 

They have an ability to see a 
deal and they have an ability to act 
on it. 

Any important financier, invest- 
ment banking house or bank has 
hundreds of deals presented to it in 
the course of a year. The trick is to 
determine which few are good, and 
reject the rest. Probably 90 per cent 
or more of all business propositions 
for new ventures are unworkable or 
otherwise unsound. The successful 
enterpriser has an almost uncanny 
ability to sift out the good ones and 
make a sound financial and organi- 
zational arrangement for their de- 
velopment. 

They are willing to give some- 
thing in order to get something. For 
the most part they are not hoggish. 

One characteristic of almost the 
entire group is that it is willing to 
work and to sacrifice in order to 
arrive at the end result. In the early 
days of the business, seven-day 
weeks are common, and 16-hour 
days, and these early days may con- 
tinue on for years. It is almost a 
maxim of business-building and 
wealth-building that the more the 
effort, the greater the chance of suc- 
cess. A nine-to-five day, five days a 
week, in almost every case, will not 
do it. Anyone trying to build wealth 
will find that wealth will not fall 
from the skies on his head, that 
it will have to be worked for. 

Successful enterprisers literally 
"go for broke." They make an al- 
most superhuman effort to succeed, 
often in the process borrowing the 
last dollar, and while in the build- 
ing-up stage they plow everything 
back into the business. 

Until they have made it, they 
generally do not diversify their in- 
vestments and thus are not cautious. 

There is no question that a 
knowledge of the techniques of 
business would help any business- 
man—new entrepreneurs, old busi- 
nessmen or anyone else hut many 
entrepreneurs are able to succeed 
without a technical education in 
business. There is something which 
might be said against higher busi- 
ness education as an asset to success 
and that is that such higher edu- 
cation: t, places too much stress on 
departmental problems and not 
enough on the basic problem of find- 
ing a business need and filling it at 
a profit and, 2, places thinking in 
an academic strait jacket, thereby 



eliminating flexibility of mind and 
the ability to synthesize all of the 
business factors rapidly to arrive 
at a business policy or decision. 

One-man shows 

Their business decisions are bold 
and leave no room for doubt as to 
what their business policy is. They 
are bold in establishing business 
policies and are bold in carrying 
them out. They are generally not 
dismayed by problems they face. 

Almost all of the wealth-builders 
operate a one-man show. They 
make the major decisions and while 
they want advice and listen to it. 
they are the company. 

They are adjustable and mobile. 
They face reality quickly and they 
take action to suit the times. 

The successful group specializes 
in enterprises which do not require 
a large amount of capital for fixed 
assets such as machinery, which re- 
quire little of their own capital and 
where they can obtain money from 
the public and from borrowings. 

These business heads generally 
go into high-yield business. Asked 
what his percentage return came to, 
a successful entrepreneur answered. 
"About 24 per cent per annum." 

Their business emphasis is highly 
significant. Usually they do not 
stress the product or the service. 
They do not strive to offer the best 
unless that's the way to quick fi- 
nancial success. Instead, they have 
their eye strictly on financial re- 
sults 

There are many business manage- 
ments which manufacture only the 
best and will not change their 
thinking even though they may suf- 
fer financially, at least for the time 
being. But many entrepreneurs who 
become wealthy would not have 
such a goal. If they found them 
selves in a situation where there 
was little profit in the best, a large 
number would make one of two 
choices: 1, put out a less expensive 
product in order to tap a greater 
number of buyers or, 2, sell out. 

Finally, the wealth builders go 
into businesses and into situations 
in which they can employ as many 
money-making techniques as possi- 
ble. And if they start out with other 
objectives this is generally where 
I hey end up. 

Most of them strive to do a good 
honest job, and by applying them- 
selves they are able to build sur- 
prising fortunes. It comes hack to 
what a person wants, how great the 
desire is, how well informed he is 
on wealth-building techniques, and 
how dedicated he is to the job of 
building his fortune. END 
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63 PROFITS 

continued from page 35 

taxes can be passed on to buyers 
in the form of higher prices. 

There is reason, however, to be- 
lieve that little-if any- of the higher 
taxes of 1963 can be passed on. 

The main price indexes are 
moving horizontally. The consumer 
price index for several years has 
been ha rely moving. A typical rise 
has been one tenth of a percentage 
point at a time. In the next few 
months you may expect to see some 
decline in the index, hut not more 
than one or two tenths of a point, 
to be offset by small rises later in 
the year. 

The wholesale price trend is al- 
most exactly flat. In the months 
ahead it is expected to stay about 
the same. Cost increases for some 
commodities will be offset by de- 
clines for others. 

Cosl increases 

The direction of business costs 
i.s upward. 

With pay going up an average of 
seven or eight cents an hour, and 
fringe benefits continuing to climb, 
the increase in hourly cost is likely 
to be around four per cent in 1963. 

But business costs include more 
than wages. 

Productivity is a factor. There is 
no reason to believe that output ]>er 
man-hour is likely to rise any BOOM 
or any less in the year ahead than 
in the past year. This means pro- 
duetion costs will creep up— a trend 
that puts a premium <>n modern- 
ization equipment. 

The trend toward more office 
workers will add to production costs. 

More will he sixmt in the search 
for markets. Advertising expendi- 
tures will rise. The total cost of 
Silling will he higher. These ex- 
penditures will rise I m -cause of the 
need for higher sales to offset wage- 
cost and productivity factors. 

Another factor that affects cost 
is the operation of plants at less 
than maximum efficiency capacity. 
Those industries that run at half 
throttle will have less profit pot en 
tial than others which can be oper- 
ated at more efficient speeds. 

Safes volume 

Consumer income was never 
higher. It will continue to grow 
throughout the year. Wages will go 
up; so will employment 

Personal credit ratings, on the 
whole, are in fine shape. There's 
plenty of room for credit expansion. 
Personal ■ aviny ■ are high. 



This adds up to good selling op- 
portunities. An increase in volume 
is expected, but the increase will be 
no cause for wild cheering. 

Ahead is a year in which hard 
selling can pay off handsomely. 
Salesmen are being primed for 
these prospects. The sales opportu- 
nity, plus a hard-working corps of 
salesmen, will make a positive con 
tribution to profit improvement. 

You can count on the likelihood 
that the combined sales effort of 
American business will be sufficient 
to avert any sizable profit decline. 

But the balance between rise and 
fall is critical. That's why some 
economists, leaning heavily on the 
hope that the sales effort will pay 
off, project a slight improvement 
in profits and others, assessing a 
continuation of the depressing im- 
pact of high taxation, think profits 
will decline. 

A satisfactory increase in volume 
is possible. But it depends more 
on Congress than it does on busi- 
nessmen. 

High taxation accounts largely 
for the prospect of sluggish improve- 
ment in consumption. 

Taxes this year will sap at least 
!>o<l billion from personal income. 

The total tax hill-federnl. state 
and local— will amount to an esti 
mated S900 for every man. woman, 
and child in the country. It was 
$750 just four years ago. Taxes are 
rising faster than population. 

This soaring trend in the cost of 
government severely restricts the 
consumer's opportunity to spend 
for goods and services. 

That's why President Kennedy, 
Walter W. Heller, his chief econom- 
ic adviser, and many others in and 
out of government insist that tax 
cuts are of critical importance to 
national economic progress. 

A $5 billion tax cut for individ- 
uals could boost the total economy 
by at least §12.5 billion— with a 
substantia!" impact on profits. 

The tax drag on economic prog- 
ress could also Im- lessened by a 
cut in the eor|«)ration income tax 
rate, as the President has noted. 

In the face of economic develop- 
ments now showing on the 1963 
business horizon, profit improve- 
ment may hinge largely on a cut 
early in the session of Congress 
that opens this month. 

To foresee which way profits will 
head, you can watch Congress. 
That's what the experts will be 
doing. The quicker Congress acts 
on tax cuts, the more profit im- 
provement economists exjA-ct. The 
longer Congress waits, the more 
likely profits are to decline. END 
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HOW TO PRICE 

continued from page '11 

of Building Products. Ltd., a Cana- 
dian company, says, "it would be 
bad for bp to raise prices if we en- 
courage new or active competition 
either within the industry or from 
competitive materials." 

The information needed is not 
always available. However, it can be 
obtained from a variety of sources 
including salesmen, customers, com- 
petitors, advertising, the trade press, 
public bidding "where that plays a 
role i, and dealers who handle the 
products of several competitors. 

By relating these facts to your 
own sales and to the reports by 
salesmen of customer reactions, 
much useful information may be 
obtained. What price relationship 
will induce customers to shift to 
substitute products? Do customers 
favor or oppose foreign sources of 
supply? How promptly do compet- 
itors follow a price change? The 
answers to such questions can be 
invaluable in reaching decisions on 
pricing and timing of changes. 

Level of capacity 

Surplus capacity is a critical 
factor in pricing, as has been evident 
for electrical equipment, aluminum, 
steel, and other products. In this 
connection, derm A. Mangle, chair 
man of Brockway Class, noted in 
November that glass container 
prices were depressed because of 
overcapacity in the industry. 

Heavy overhead costs continue 
when a plant is operating below 
capacity. At low levels of operation, 
overhead costs must be spread 
among fewer units, thus raising unit 
costs. Accordingly, there is a power- 
ful incentive to accept new orders 
so long as they make some contri- 
bution toward overhead expenses. 
Some sales of this type are made 
by most companies. Sometimes un- 
profitable product lines are main- 
tained liecau.se of the advantages of 
offering of a full line. 

Under some conditions, however, 
price cutting becomes so severe that 
loo much business may be accepted 
at prices which will involve sub- 
stantial losses. Each company must 
decide how low it will reduce prices 
to meet cuts and then it should 
forego orders rather than accept 
them below that level. 

( 'onsideration should also be given 
In establishing the maximum volume 
that will be sold at such cut prices. 
Competitors may obtain some busi- 
ness at excessively low prices but 
this may cause them financial dif- 



culties. Shorl-lerm opportunism 
should not be given greater weigh! 
than long-term profit objectives, or 
those longer term objectives will 
never be achieved 



Costs and prices 

One path that may result in a 
reduction in profits is an attempt 
to price solely on the basis of costs. 
Unfortunately, this approach to 
pricing is likely to yield a price 
which will not result in the most 
profitable volume. W. F. Christopher 
of Hooker Chemical Corporation 
notes with respect to cost-plus 
pricing, "The only fault is that tin- 
answers are usually wrong." 

During the past two decades 
there has been developed a wide- 
spread belief that industry sets its 
prices by determining its unit costs 
and then adding a liberal profit 
margin. This belief has been enemii 
aged by wartime government price- 
fixing, by standards used in rene- 
gotiation ol government contracts, 
and by periodic statements of com- 
pany officials that prices have to 
be raised because of higher costs. 
These increase-; were obtainable be- 
cause of the general inflationary 
period. But this approach to pricing 
clearly has no validity in an excess 
capacity, surplus goods economy. 

While sellers would like to recover 
all costs plus an adequate profit on 
( ach product, there is no assurance 
that this can be done. Market 
factors, such as the level of demand, 
competition, and excess capacity, 
may make it impossible to iccovor 
all cost.-. An overemphasis on CMtfl 
and failure to give adequate weight 
to other factors can be extrtmely 
expensive. 

Costs are not as precise and easily 
figured as many people believe. 
Cost figures often are not significant 
for pricing purposes. A study by the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants says: "The concepts of 
cost which arc most appropriate for 
pricing polioses differ in manv 
respects from the concepts of ccst 
used for cost control and financial 
reporting purposes." 

The cost systems used by industry 
generally are designed lor tax pur 
poses. Yet, what is good bus.ness 
within a framework of tax savings 
may yield unsatisfactory costs for 
juicing purposes. 

To obtain costs which are mean 
ingful for pricing, it is usually nec- 
essary to make special studies. 
Often these studies can cover only 
a representative sample of the trans 
actions during a short period of 
time. 

Deciding prices on the basis of 
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costs tends to commit the firm to a 
price at which it may not be able to 
obtain its most profitable volume. 
On the other hand, if it recognizes 
that costs may differ, depending 
upon the method of allocation and 
the production process used as well 
as the volume obtained, the com- 
pany is in a better position to reach 
its most profitable price. This means 
thai costs must be flexible rather 
than rigid. It also means greater 
freedom to determine the price and 
an ability to experiment, if neces- 
sary, to reach it. 

Role of informed judgment 

Pricing is an art, not a science. 
There are no yardsticks to deter- 
mine whether the right price is 
being charged. This can only be 
tested in the marketplace. One only 
knows the answer after the price 
has been set. The answer is reflected 
in terms of customers" reactions and 
in the profit and loss statement. 

At every stage of the pricing proc- 
ess, decisions must be made between 
alternative interpretations of the 
pertinent factors. Most of these 
facts cannot be reduced to figures. 
They reflect subjective valuations 
by the price executive. 

What kind of information should 
the price-maker have available to 
reach an informed judgment? Some 
information is obvious: a complete 
record of past price history for the 
product, the trend of its sales over 
time, the experience with special 
deals, and the price lists and adver- 
tising of competitors. 

The record also should include 
salesmen's reports on reactions of 
customers to price-cutting and 
special deals in the past by com- 
petitors, the record of the company's 
sales during periods when it cut 
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prices or offered special deals, any 
information on special sales cam- 
paigns by competitors, how compet- 
itors reacted to price moves in the 
past, the timing of competitors' 
price changes and the factors that 
seem to initiate them, and the 
changing share of the market. 

It is also useful to try to deter- 
mine the selling effort made on your 
behalf by middlemen and the size 
of the margin required to induce 
(hat effort. This point was discovered 
by Cannon Mills a few years ago 
when it attempted to reduce retail- 
ers' margin and was met by such 
solid resistance that the policy was 
revoked. 

Occasionally prices may be raised 
to give wider margins to dealers and 
thus stimulate them to greater in- 
terest in selling the product. This 
was done by Phillips- Van Heusen 
Corporation for shirt- in I96f). 

Much of the information needed 
is never recorded, although it may 
come to the attention of the price- 
maker at some time. But our mem 
ories are notoriously bad. If the 
price-maker's judgment is to be in- 
formed, he must have such infor- 
mation on a continuing basis. 

One important problem is how 
to implement any pricing policy. 
Some companies prepare pricing 
manuals for this purpose. Some 
manuals merely list prices, dis- 
counts and related price informa- 
tion. Other manuals also spell out 
the procedure for determining the 
price. Some companies establish 
pricing committees. 

Control over costs 

What can a company do to build 
up profits if it is not in a position 
to get the price it would like 0 With 
the price set by factors beyond a 
company's control, it must turn its 
attention to costs. After all, profits 
represent the difference between 
prices and costs. 

The price' often determines the 
cost that a company can afford to 
incur for specific products. The 
I manufacturer who can offer the 
most value within a given frame- 
work of prices will tend to be most 
successful. Hut .i ma jot contribution 
can also be mad.- to prolits by ion 
trolling the costs which must lie in- 
curred to meet that price. 

-JULES BACK MAN 

Research Professor of Economics 
New York University 

REPRINTS of "How to price for to- 
I morrow's competition" may be ob- 
' lained for 25 cents a copy or $]'2 per 
WO postpaid from Nation's littsi- 
ness, 1615 H St.. N.W.. Washington 
I). I). C. Please enclose remittance. 
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PREVENT SHORT CIRCUITS 




You'll get better results if you avoid 



Your rksponsk to any commu- 
nication may be either quick and 
emotional, or slow and thoughtful. 
In some situations quick, emo- 
tional reactions are appropriate. If 
someone gives you a cheery greet- 
ing in the elevator, it is fitting to 
smile in return, perhaps without 
even being sure whom you are 
greeting. Decision makers often en- 
counter occasions which call for 
trusting their first hunches rather 
than trying to postpone action. 
In most business situations, how- 
ever, the faster the reaction, (he less 
successful the communication usu- 
ally proves to be. 
This aspect of the communica- 
tion problem has heen the subject 
of a number of seminars for execu 
lives conducted by Dr. William V. 
Haney of Northwestern Univer- 
sity's Graduate School of Business 
Administration. The purpose of the 
seminars is to train the participants 
in the habit of delaying responses. 
Methods of inculcating that habit 
can he considered under four head- 
ings. 



1. Anticipate hurried reactions in 
others. 

When you have to tell a man 
something that you know is going 
to make him angry, you prepare 
in advance for his reaction. If you 
want him angry, you prepare cither 
to stand up to his anger or to get 
out of his way. If you want him to 
calm down as soon as possible, you 
try to mitigate his anger. 
Although anger probably is thf 
most common cause of too rapid 
reactions, it is hy no means the only 
one. It is also possible to antici- 
pate and allow for overoptimism. 
sorrow and other such excited re- 
actions from others. 



One of the most important aids 
to success in communication is 
awareness that there is possibility 
of such reactions. The greatest dif- 
ficulty comes not when you can 
foresee clearly a quick and vehe- 
ment reaction. It comes when vou 
are taken by surprise. 
A middle-level corporation exec- 
utive heard that a man he knew 
slightly in another department was 
about to be promoted. The two men 
met in a hallway. 
"Congratulations!" the first man 
said. "I heard about the big step 
up." 

"Well, now aren't you cute," was 
the response. "I'm not taking that 
off anyone, and certainly not off 
BOUie pipsqueak like you." 
"Hey, hold on," the first angrily 
protested. "What's eating you? I 
was just trying to be pleasant, but 
you can bet I'll never try again 
with you." 
Not until long afterward did the 
first man learn that he had been 
misinformed and that the other had 
been passed over instead of getting 
the promotion. 
Although neither man was en- 
tirely right the man who spoke first 
was more at fault. He started the 
communication and thereby as- 
sumed responsibility for it. It was 
up to him to note the failure of 
that attempt and to seek the cause 
of the failure, not to compound it. 
If he had been in the habit of 
allowing Tor the possibility of over- 
charged reactions, his own reaction 
( could have been quite different. He 
would have sought not revenge but 
an explanation for the startling re- 
sponse. 

This sort of thing puts quite a 
burden on those who initiate com 
munication attempts. But someone 
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WHEN YOU TALK 



hasty replies to important questions 



must carry the hurden. Successful 
communication never has been and 
never will be easy. 
Dr. Haney suggests that a good 
way to begin acquiring the habit of 
anticipating too fast reactions is by 
observing those with whom you 
eommnnieute regularly. Perhaps 
wiihout ever having consciously 
worked it out you may already be 
allowing for such reactions in spe- 
cific situations by specific indi- 
viduals. 

You may, for instance, have dis 
covered that the* boss reacts much 
more thoughtfully and carefully to 
bad news after he is well settled in- 
to the routine of his day than when 
he first comes in. Or you may have 
found that you have to be careful 
how you give one of your subordi- 
nates good news because of his 
tendency to get so excited at the 
first hint thai he misses the ifs and 
maybe's. 
Angry reactions are the most dif- 
ficult to cope with because they 
tend to provoke anger in response. 
Dr. Haney suggests keeping in 
mind that: 
"If you are right, you can afford 
to keep your tem|XT. If you are 
wrong, you cannot afford to lose it. 

2. Anticipate attempts to proi'oki 
you. 

One of (he most successful lech 
niques of unscrupulous operators 



and oflicc politicians is to needle 
their victims into reacting strongly 
and without thinking. 
You can keep from being vic- 
timized this way by keeping in 
mind thai communications include 
both information and feelings about 
information. Even the driest kind 
of information say. numbers can 
carry a strong charge of feeling. If 



one of your salesmen tells you he has 
sold 43 items when you expected 
him to sell at least 100 you experi 
ence disappointment and maybe 
anger. 

A member of one of Dr. Haney's 
seminars, the owner of a prosperous 
automobile agency, told how he 
found himself lx>ing maneuvered by 
communications that raised his 
hackles. His second in command 
was a stolid, colorless man named 
Tom who had been with him many 
years. Tom's stolidity sometimes 
irritated his boss. 
The boss had a numlx>r of real 
estate investments. When he was 
away Tom was in charge of these, 
as well as the auto agency. On his 
return from a vacation he learned 
that, in his absence, a supermarket 
chain had paid an excellent price 
for a lot adjoining one he was eager 
to sell. 

An energetic young salesman who 
was rising fast in the owner's es- 
teem was the only person on hand 
when the boss reached his office. 
Phe lx)ss remarked that he was dis 
appointed the chain had not tak- 
en his land and wondered aloud 
whether Tom had lost out by lying 
too slow. 
The salesman made no misstate- 
ments nor any open accusations 
against Tom. his Doss admitted 
later In fact, he could nut remem 
her exactly what the salesman had 
said. What he could remember was 
that whatever it was— it reinforced 
his own vague feeling that Tom 
must have fumbled. 
When Tom turned up. the boss 
bawled him f.ut. not only for miss- 
ing the sale, but for being too slow 
and cautious in general. Tom let 
him run down, then calmly and 
cheerfully explained that he had 
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Spend a day at one of the National Chamber's 1963 
Aircade Meetings for Citizenship Action, and you will 
find it a day well spent. 

You will find the Aircade Meeting for Citizenship 
Action electrifying, thought-provoking, stimulating. 
You will find it informative. This is what it will do 
for you— four things: 

1 . The Aircade meeting will tell you what you want to 
know about the new 88th Congress— the mood of the 
men in Congress, what they arc thinking about, doing, 
and planning to do. 

2. It will tell you what you want to know about today's 
important legislative, economic and political issues, and 
about today's developments affecting business and the 
economy. 

3. It will show you how to work more effectively with 
your elected representatives in Washington. 

4. It will show you how you can make your influence, 
action and example felt more positively on all levels of 
the political scene. 



How the Aircade Operates 



Each year, shortly after Congress convenes — and after 
the presidential messages have been presented to 
Congress — a team of National Chamber officers and 
committeemen makes a flying visit to strategically 
located cities throughout the country- (Sec the map for 
the 1963 itinerary.) 

In each of these cities, the National Chamber Aircade 
team — in cooperation with local and state chambers of 
commerce and trade associations — conducts a fast- 
moving, all-day discussion meeting. The meeting lasts 
from 9:25 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 

It is an audience-participation meeting, not a speech- 
making meeting. Members of the audience ask questions 
about national affairs, national issues, national trends. 
Members of the Aircade team answer the questions — 
present the facts and the necessary background infor- 
mation—clearly and in the fewest possible words. 

Plan Now to Be Present 

Look over the map. Select the Aircade meeting most 
convenient for you to attend, and plan now to be there. 
Also, encourage your business associates and others to 
attend. For detailed information, write to the local 
chamber of commerce in the city where the meeting 
will be held. 

Spend a day at one of the 1963 Aircade Meetings for 
Citizenship Action, and you will find the day well spent. 
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PREVENT SHORT CIRCUITS continued 

Patient practice is needed to develop 
the habit of thinking before speaking 



just sold the lot for substantially 
more than had been paid for the 
adjoining one. 

"Actually," the agency owner 
said, "the whole thing turned out 
pretty well. Tom says he never in 
bis life enjoyed anything more than 
tbe look on my face when he told 
me what he had done. And I had a 
fine refresher for a lesson I thought 
I had learned long ago.*' 

Whenever someone says some- 
thing that makes you mad. suggests 
Dr. Haney, take a moment to con- 
sider whether he may have said it 
for precisely that purpose. Then 
consider whether you want to serve 
his purposes-or your own. 

3. Experiment with delaying your 
reactions. 

If someone suddenly and unex- 
pectedly shouts "duck," you will 
usually react quickly. But you 
probably would have to glance 
around before you could determine 
exactly what the warning meant. 

Even the most urgent communi- 
cation requires at least some con- 
sideration to be understood proper- 
ly. If you take care to get every 
message straight in the course of 
your ordinary, day-to-day affairs, 
you will find many of your com- 
munication problems solved. 

You cannot acquire the habit of 
doing so merely by resolving to 
count 10 or look before you leap. 
Such a habit requires long, patient 
practice. It also requires willingness 
to see, and to accept the blame for, 
the consequences when you slip and 
react too fast 

A young department store exec- 
utive who attended Dr. Haney 's 
seminars had been assigned to a 
stint of training new stock boys, 
and had found communication with 
them his chief problem. He also 
lound that he often was angry. 

On one occasion he was assigned 
five new boys to train on his own. 
All five had done quite well in 
their aptitude tests. He knew that 
his performance in training them 
was going to mean a good deal in 
his superior's assessment of him. 

The first morning went well and, 
to solidify the good beginning, he 
invited the boys to lunch. Since he 
was short of money, he felt this 
was quite a gesture. 



As he entered the employes' 
lounge shortly afterward, he saw 
the boys grouped together with 
their backs toward him and heard 
one say in a sneering tone. "Big 
deal." The others laughed in agree- 
ment. 

Instantly assuming that they 
were talking about his lunch treat, 
the young executive started to see 
red. Later he remembered that he 
had actually opened his mouth to 
demand, "What do you mean by 
that crack?" when he noticed that 
the boys were examining a poster 
on the wall. It advertised a local 
dunce. The sneer referred to the 
poster. 

The boss was so shaken that he 
thought long and hard about the 
incident. He remembered other oc- 
casions when he had blazed out at 
other trainees and wondered wheth- 
er he was wrong those times, too. 
But it struck him that the question 
he almost blurted out, "What do 
you mean by that crack?" did ask 
what he needed to know. 

This realization led him to a sim- 
ple experiment. Whenever he found 
himself getting impatient with the 
trainees, he tried to rephrase what 
had caused his reaction to see if 
he had it straight. He reported that 
this technique has solved many of 
his problems. 

4. Prepare in advance to delay your 
responses. 

Every business produces periods 
of more than average stress, which 
lead to hasty reactions to com- 
munication. They also are the times 
when such reactions can be most 
harmful. It is possible to anticipate 
such periods and alert yourself to 
slow your responses then. 

Areas in which the authority of 
two or more executives overlaps are 
especially likely to produce com- 
munication crises. 

The manager of a food proces- 
sing plant found himself involved 
in communication difficulties with 
two engineers from headquarters. 
One was from the production de- 
partment, the other from research 
and development. They frequently 
descended on him together for sev- 
eral days, and he had to share some 
of his authority with them. 

All three men were aware that the 



situation called for restraint. They 
suspected that it had been wished 
on them partly to see how they 
would handle the danger of person- 
ality clashes. But their awareness 
proved no automatic preventive for 
such clashes. They disagreed so fre- 
quently and vehemently that they 
had great difficulty arriving at any 
decision. They fought over matters 
which were almost laughably petty. 
Headquarters was not amused. 

In the beginning the plant man- 
ager had taken it for granted that 
the engineers were in more or 
less conscious league against him. 
Gradually, however, he came to see 
that their antagonism toward each 
other was much stronger than their 
occasional outbursts at him. 

He also came to realize that the 
three of them were reacting to al- 
most everything so rapidly and so 
vigorously that they had no oppor- 
tunity to consider possible misun- 
derstandings. At their next meeting 
the research man started off with a 
question to the production man. 
Before he could reply, the plant 
manager leaped in, rephrased the 
question and asked the research 
man whether he had understood 
him correctly. The research man 
made a slight amendment in the 
rephrasing of his question. 

By then the production man, who 
had begun to get tense when the 
question was first being asked, was 
fairly relaxed. He took his time in 
answering. 

After a few more exchanges like 
this the plant manager explained 
why he was butting in. He sug- 
gested that they try having the 
third party regularly rephrase ques- 
tions and answers on which they 
disagreed. From then on they were 
able to understand each other and 
cooperate far better. 

Such rephrasing or paraphrasing 
is, of course, the basic technique 
of discussion group moderators. It 
can work as a prepared-in-advance 
program for preventing too rapid re- 
actions to communication attempts 
in any give-and-take meeting. 

No advance preparation can pre- 
vent all hasty reactions. Probably 
the best preventive is an occasional 
success in deliberately slowing your- 
self down. Each time you succeed 
makes the next time easier. 

-Robert Froman 

REPRINTS of "Prevent Short Cir- 
cuits When You Talk" may be ob- 
tained for 25 cents a copy or $12 
per 100 postpaid from Nation'* 
Business, 1615 H St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6. D.C. Please enclose re- 
mittance with order. 
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PUSH PAY HIGHER 

continued from page 39 

of the wage- hour law to employes 
of hotels, motels, restaurants and 
laundries. These groups were left 
out when the 1961 amendments ex- 
tended coverage to employes in 
large retail and service establish 
ments. 

Sen. Jacob Javits. New York 
Republican, also has promised to 
seek this legislation. 

This year the afl-cio's two- 
pronged drive for a 35-hour week 
will be a bigger threat to wage costs 
at the bargaining table than through 
legislation to reduce the basic 
workweek. 

The Administration is against 
this proposal at this time, so it will 
get little support on Capitol Hill. 
Representative Roosevelt may re- 
introduce his bill to require pre- 
mium overtime pay after 35 hours 
worked in a week, but will not push 
it. 

"We must press our drive for 
a 35-hour week with all possible 
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vigor." afl-cio President George 
Meany said in announcing I he ci t- 
ation of a special task force to spear- 1 
head the drive. "This will be a long j 
and difficult struggle. But with a 
united effort, backed by all the re- 
sources at our command, it can be 
won." 

The afl-cio also wants a pen- 
alty of double time for work beyond 
35 hours, instead of the present time 
and a half, to discourage overtime 
and thus supposedly help allevi 
ate unemployment by spreading the 
work and increasing job openings. 

The task force, composed of six 
afl-cio staff department heads, is 
aware of the dim legislative prospect 
and is concentrating on education 
and publicity and filling requests for 
information from affiliated unions 
seeking material for bargaining pur- 
poses. 

The major cost factor in the short- 
er workweek is that it is coupled 
with a demand that there be no re- 
duction in weekly pay that is now 
earned for 40 hours. 

To maintain the same pay for 35 
hours' work would require a wage 
increase of 14.3 per cent. 

Labor committee sources in both 
the Senate and House say that ex- 
tensive hearings, possibly jointly, 
may be held on the economic im- 
pact of a shorter workweek with no 
intention of legislating at this time. 
Views would be heard from all sides. 

The shorter workweek and other 
devices intended to make jobs more 
secure and provide more of them 
will be the focal point of many col- 
lective bargaining situations during 
the coming year. 

Wages, of course, will always be 
an issue. Some 3.3 million workers 
covered by union contracts will get 
deferred wage increases of from five 
to 15 cents an hour- without bar- 
gaining under long-term contracts. 

Almost 1.9 million, including 
1.5 million of the above, will also 
get cost-of-living wage increases un- 
der escalator contracts if the con- 
sumer price index continues its slow 
rise. 

Lesai thrusts 

More than two million workers 
will get pay increases costing an 
estimated $500 million a year on 
Sept. 3 when the federal minimum 
wage goes from $1.15 to $1.25 an 
hour, the second step in the two- 
part boost from the old $1 level. 

The pay increases to lower-paid 
workers will naturally force em- 
ployers to boost the pay of even 
more workers up the line to main- 
tain pay differentials necessary for 
those with higher skills. These hid 
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den increases could cost even more 
than those required by the higher 
minimum and have been likened to 
the largest part of the iceberg which 
is hidden under water. 

Another four million or so em- 
ployes, mostly in large retail and 
service establishments, who were 
covered for the first time by die 
1961 minimum wage amendments, 
will start getting time and a half 
for work beyond 44 hours a week, 
also beginning Sept. 3. 'The work- 
week for these employes will be re- 
duced to 42 hours a year later and 
in another year after that to Che 40 
hours which has been applicable to 
industry since 1940.) 
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Administration push 

In addition to setting minimum 
wages for government construction 
work which some feel are too high, 
the administrative branch currently 
is building pressure for higher 
wages in at least two other ways. 

The Department of Labor has 
held hearings for the purpose of in- 
creasing the minimum salaries which 
must be paid to some three million 
executive, administrative and pro- 
fessional employes in order for them 
to remain exempt from the overtime 
provisions of the wage-hour law. 

Current minimums, in effect for 
almost four years, are $95 a week 
for administrative and professional 
employes and $80 for executives. 
An increase is likely to reflect the 
rise in white-collar salaries since 
the last increase. It could be as 
much as $15 or $20 a week. 

The Department is also applying 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act to more industries doing busi- 
ness with the government and rais- 
ing die minimum wages which must 
be paid for work on supply con 
tracts. 

Minimums above the general 
$1.15 level have been set in some 
25 industries and range up to $2.84 
an hour for coal miners in Montana. 

Steps have been started to set 
minim urns for die first time in 
seven industries. In two, tentative 

minimums have been announced 

$1.80 in machine tools and $1.25 in 
electronic equipment. 

The other five industries, in which 
minimum wages to be paid for work 
on government supply contracts 
will be determined soon, are pumps 
and compressors, engines and tur- 
bines, conveyors and conveying 
equipment, construction machinery, 
and valves and pipe fittings. END 
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WASHINGTON 
SLEPT HERE 



When the founders of Maryland sailed up the Potomac in 
1634, Father Andrew White wrote : 

"This is the sweetest and greatest river I have ever seene. 
. . . It abounds with delicate springs which are our best 
drinke." 

Our first President found the river equally pleasing. He 
made his home beside it, and used his overwhelming influence 
to get a divided Congress to locate the nation's capital on 
the river. 

But the Potomac is different now. 

Signs on the shores at Mount Vernon warn sightseers to 
beware of the polluted water. 

Senator Wayne Morse describes the Potomac as "the dirti- 
est, filthiest river of its size in the world." 

That's how Washington takes care of its own problems. 

Want it to take care of your city? 
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the walls make when 
they're paneled in 
Weldwood Oak! 



Before Weldwood paneling: here's an office that is architec- 
turally sound, tastefully furnished . . . but ordinary. 




Chorler* OoV paneling by Weldwood ^ales a big difference 1 This profinished V-Plonl* is genuine ooV. Its Inviting wormth creates a mood 
of substance, permanence, and confidence in ony interior. And il eliminate) maintenance . . . ends repainting, repapering. replostering. 



Real oak paneling makes a beautiful difference in 
anv room. But only Weldwood 's 1-S-step furniture 
finish, nnequaled !>y any other wall paneling, brings 
out and preserves nil the wood's beauty. You can 
actually feel the difference! 

Charter Oak is onlv one of more than 100 
W eldwood" panelings you can choose from. Each 
has the special warmth anil individual personality 
that onlv real wood can offer. Never needs redec- 
orating and actually grows more beautiful with 
the yean. You'd be justified in using Weldwood 
paneling because of the cost savings alone. Talk 
to your architect or decorator. 
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Wherever your work takes you, the 'Jeep" Gladiator is 
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favorably with those of other trucks. 
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Willys Motors, world's largest manufacturer of 4-wheeI drive vehicles, one of the growing Kaiser Industries. 
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